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Interdenominational Fellowship 


If inclined to question the number and im- 
portance of those questions on which Chris 
tians of every name are agreed, probably 
doubt would be largely dissipated by investi- 
gating the undenominational Ministers’ Union, 
which entered its eighth year with a truly re 
markable all-day meeting at Groton School, 
At Brooks Hou;<e, amidst the group of noble 
baildings erected for school work, about forty 
ministers, representing most Protestant de- 
nomina*ions in the state, were generously en- 
tertained by the head master, Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, and other officers of the school, 
and spent a delightful day in conferenca, 
fellowship and prayer. 

Bishop Lawrence was elected president. 
The morning session was devoted to discus- 
sion of developments in or toward A World- 
wide Brotherhood, Christian Education, An 
Era of Striking Success in Missions, Demands 
upon the Preacher, Fulfiilment of Far-reach. 
ing Scripture Prophecy. Representatives of 
four denominations opened these discussions, 
in which participation was general. At the 
afternoon sessiun thoughtful and stimulating 
papers were read on The Ministry and on St. 
Francis of Assisi, by an Episcopalian and 
Congregationalist respectively—Rev. Mr. Bil- 
lings, sub master of Groton School, and Dr. 
S. H. Virgin of Worcester. In the paper on 
the ministry the writer pleaded for the high- 
est type of manhood in a life in vital touch 
with men, incidentally deprecating a distinc- 
tive garb if in any degree it separated the min- 
ister from his fellowmen. 

One of the most important features of the 
day was the impressive devotional service, 
led by Bishop Lawrence, in the beautiful St. 
John’s Chureh connected with the school. 
Attention was directed to the indications of 
practical uvity among Christians in such an 
essay as that upon St. Francis, in which a 
saint of Rome was found to be an inspiration 
to Protestant believers of today; in the em- 
pbasis on Christian Manhood which the dis- 
cussion had impressed; in the common tradi- 
tions, suggested by the cross upon the altar, 
and the common spirit of worship, regardless 
of the forms of expression. Such a day can 
only serve to bring nearer the answer to the 
prayer of Christ, which is the motto of the 
Ministers’ Union, “ That they all may be one.” 

A. F. D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Rrofessor Cc. o. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. Full corps of Instruct- 
ors, Seminary Settlement. Affiliated schools in music, 
woman’s work and missions. Diplomaand B. D. degrees 
Merit scholarships. Fellowship for two years to each 
class. Address Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago; Ih. 


CoNnNECTIC UT, “NEW Hav EN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


A thorough training for the ministry. Aang ge 
University opportunities. Special instruction in 
English Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information 
address Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean 

bbrawer 4 Yale Station, New Haven, seal 


ee “MASSACHUSETTS _ y 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, mare TM 


VACATION CAMP on Maine Coast. Send tee cire inna 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Bal 1, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. EB. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. = 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

eee requirements. Allowance for service in 
D and Hospital. Twenty-second.year opens 
Bee te Ample instruction in actual practice. 


° ACKSON, A.M., M D ag Sol Near Ci 
ote Shawmut Ave., Seehen’ es wi 











SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. | 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general 


and the best development of giris }j 

in particular, than any such book }} 

I have ever examined. Of ast 
marvelous success in sys Se | 

Saene to practice, you 

know my opinion.” Sendont is hfe 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT tages of every kind. 


144 Instructors, 1336 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


free rooms and free 
triton in the near’ SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of #25 each. Located 
close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
bundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
C. BENNETT, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY feces iio trance 
i . Excep- 
perma = Be yg SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY istccnance, tieceive 
courses in ere’ COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 


All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ary courses, leading to 
Pe een en.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, C hemistry, and 
General Science. Extensive Laboratories Catalo; ue 
retin HS age oy filled by ogee mailed free. Ex- 
penses low h year. Addres 

jJ. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


trains boys to be manly and gives them careful and in- 
dividual instruction, preparing them for college. — 
well Library adjacent. Five m nutes’ walk to B. & A. R. R 
station. For year-book address 

x DWARD AU GU STINE BENNER. — 











RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providencé, K.1I.. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but open to all denominations. Endowed. 280 
punts iS earolied, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
hool and home life. $300a year. Send for catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 











CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


“ Hillside,”?’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Specs studies for girls 
who do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin. 


























poaberes, —_ = Maes. . June 25 
owdoin, Brunswic e. J 
Colby. Waterville, Me., — Sune 35 gs $600 per year. CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 
pertmonth, Menover, I N. H., June 25 ec ores talogue, : rs 
arvar Jam br: June 25 * 5 | 
Middlebury, Biddletiory, Vi., June 25 === leueman he Hotchkiss School 
erlin rlin, Obio June 25 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 24 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., Sunn ae MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. An endowed schoo! for boys, rch a 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct.. June 25 The Gilman School to preparation for college or scientific school ac- 
Williams. Williamstown, Mass., June 25 cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 
Oe SGN, Din- June 35 for Girls Also called The next year begins September 17th 
Parents looking for a school are ac Codaslas School EDWARD G. ooy, Headmaster, _ 
SE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. requested to send for the Manual and for pans on the “Choice eae sees a ee 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.5 ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Direetor. Mass. = wee = DTC AEE 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Franci = NEW YOR 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. NEw YORK, NEWBURGH ON-HUDSON. 





the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


ee _ THEOLOGICAL 
Connecticut, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD ‘sie i 
THEOLOGICAL 
papers es SEMINARY 

















To Kent family summer house at Centreville, Cape 
Cod. Running water, set tubs, good beds, four sleepin 
rooms, including one s-rvant’s room, Five other good- 
sized rooms. Pure water and perfect drainage. Fif- 
teen acres land, including large acreage 0: ines, 
rupning down to beautiful lake. Large, safe, family 
rowboat. Shore pavilion. Barn with accommodation 
for two horses. Three orchards of fruit and berries. 
Ocean one and one-half miles away. Private bathhouse. 
Entire atmosphere of tuis estate charged with health 
and rest. kverything simple ani homelike. Never 
before let. Owner cannot occupy. $200 for season. 
Can stay till October. If wanted, write immediately to 
E. B. Worrell, 98 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 








Cath gene hentne’ ens 47, 490%," Kndowed coll 
h co! re- 
;with ad seed courses urses for high-school ratus ie 
others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 
ative French and German. ium, with r 
rs basket-ball, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location tiful, in thirty 
miles of Boston. aan views on ‘application to 
the President, N: 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 


Endewed limited school for boys from ten me zoore up- 
ward. Founded 1793. Fits forall colleges and technical 
schools. $430. No For year-book address, 
0. BINGHAM, Principal. 


extras. 
H. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball's School 


For Girls. W oodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 16th year. Prepares for any 
college. Generali course. Special advantages in Music 
and Elocution. Gymnasiu Out of-door sports. De- 
ee Permanent home and care for moth- 
erless gir 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


formerly Lay College). It fits for all kinds of Christian 
rider @ Most of its graduates are preachers and evangel- 
tat. special cuurse fur workers known as deaconesses. 
Expenses $150 a year, Fur information address Rev. 
J BIXBY, Boston, Revere Station. 











OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 24, 1902. 


2 ee HENRY BARROWS, President. 

A. progressive Christian College, thoroughly cquinged 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, gymnasia. 
buildings Departments: College, Academy, Theologi 
cai Seminary, Conservatory of Music. Also courses 
Drawing and Painting, and four years’ Normal Course 
in Physical Training for Women. 84 instructors, 1357 
students last year. For information address Secretary 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 





MICHIGAN 
MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Homeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For announcements and partic- 
ulars, a .dress R. 8. COPELAND, M. D. 
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Don’t let your baby be pale and listless. Give 
chim Mellin’s Food, and see how healthy, happy and 
bright he will be. 


To TELL You Wuy.—This season, when so much 
“ Mission” furniture is offered in the stores for sale, 
our readers may be interested to know something 
about this class of woodwork, and we suggest that 
they turn to our advertising columns today and read 
the interesting announcement of the Paine Furni- 
ture Company under the heading ‘‘ Mission.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING REGATTA, High- 
land—Poughbkeepsie, N. Y., June 21, 1902.,—The 
Boston & Albany Railroad announees special rates 
to Poughkeepsie and return, June 20 and 21; 
tickets good returning until June 23, as follows:— 
From Boston via Chatham and Hudson and the 
New York Central, $6.90; or via Albany and the 
New York Central, at the same rate. With the ad- 
ditional train service on the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, effective June 15, there could hardly be a 
more attractive trip arranged than is offered by this 
line over the New York Central for this occasion. 
Agents have been furnished with tickets, folders, 
etc., for this occasion. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE TO SARATOGA, 
LAKE PLACID, NIAGARA FALLS AND PITTSBURG 
vIA Boston & ALBANY RAILROAD.—When the 
new summer schedule of Boston & Albany Railroad 
is put in effect, Sunday, June 15, several additional 
through Pullman Cars will be placed in service. 
Pullman Sleeper will leave Boston daily, except 
Sunday, 4:15 p. M., and run through to Niagara 
Falls, arriving there 6:30 a.m. A similar sleeper 
will be operated on same train and schedule to Lake 
Placid on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, ar- 
riving at Lake Placid about 8 o’clock next morning. 

‘Pullman Sleeper for Pittsburg will leave Boston 
daily, except Sunday, 10:45 A. M., arriving Pitts- 
burg next morning at 6 o’clock. On Monday, June 
23,the Parlor Car Line will be extended to Saratoga, 
the same as last summer, to leave Boston daily, ex. 
cept Sunday, 8:30 A. M., arriving Saratoga about 
4:20 Pp. M. 


New ENGLAND BEACHES.—Famous resorts 
along the North Shore and coast of Maine. The 
summer season, although the pleasantest portion of 
our year, brings with its many pleasures and enjoy- 
ments quite a litt'e uncomfortableness; and with 
the first spell of hot weather the average person 
begins to think of some means of alleviating or es- 
caping from the summer heat, and the initial step is 
a selection of some resort where the country’s cool- 
ing air or the exhilarating ocean breezes will change 
life from a burden toa pleasure. Of all the summer 
resorts and haunts in New England, the seacoast 
resorts, extending north from Boston along the 
shores of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine, have certain charms and attractions which 
make them the favorite beaches in the country. 
Only a short run from Boston is Marblehead with its 
pleasant beach and rocky cliffs; Swampscott, Clif- 
ton, Devereux and any number of delightful and 
fashionable summering places. Further distant is 
Salisbury Beach, celebrated for its fine surf bath- 
ing ; Hampton Beach in New Hampshire, a favorite 
spot for the pleasure seeker; York Beach, York 
Harbor and Kittery Point all noted for their beauti- 
fu! scenery and healthful qualities; Wells Beach, 
Pine Point and Kennebunk, quiet resting places 
with a beautiful stretch of seacoast, and Old Or- 
chard, the king of New England beaches with its 
famous sandy beach, magnificent grove and luxuri- 
ous hotels. A full description of all these popular 
watering places is contained in the books published 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, All Along Shore 
and Seashore of New England. All Along Shore is 
one of thirteen descriptive books published by the 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston. Each book describes a different section of 
New England, and is written up in an interesting 
and instructive manner. Seashore of New England 
is one of five beautifully illustrated portfolios ; the 
others consist of Mountains of New England, Lakes 
of New England, Rivers of New England and Pic- 
turesque New England. The new colored Bird’s- 
Eye View from Mt. Washington is a beautifully got- 
ten up map, and is original in style. It will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of six cents. 
The portfolios will be sent upon receipt of six cents 
each, the descriptive books upon receipt of two 
cents for each book. 


TIRED MOTHERS,.—It’s hard work to take care of 
children apd to cook, sweep, wash, sew and mend be- 
sides. It makes a shop of the home—a shop, too, where 
sixteen hours make a day and yet there is much work- 
ing overtime. Hood’s sarsaparilla helps tired mothers 
in many ways-—it refreshes the blood, improves the 
appetite and assures restful sleep. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congress 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Uhild, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is Mn eprecenee in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
by the MASSACHUSETTS HiME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. No. Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, be at Ty House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
ra ge Congregational House, Boston. H. 
Wiggin. Treasurer; Charles . Swett, Publishing and 
asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
e Buil Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
Treasurer ‘united 
Charities Buil ing, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
— solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
ood, Treasurer, 704 Sears bone AES Apply for aid to 
E. B. ’ Palmer, "609 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH uci of Boston 
and vicinity fincesporete A, Its object is the estab- 
ishment and ——s of apy eee Se 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, k ieee George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bosto: 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S prem eaay ‘goormrr of Bos- 
“on, Reom 601 Sage csr House. ——_ —_—* 
ship $100; life membership $20.00. enry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Satie: 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
dev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
freasurer ; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 

regational House, Boston. A Congregational 
devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Be uests should be made pay- 
a le to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit = in Massachusetts and in other States. 

Con oo House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 


Cohaiotaiseeitbiee i EDUCATION Soo1krtTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministi Twenty-seven sien en 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states 
tree Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, L 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION —- 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. M 

in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
south and in the West, among the Indians and Chi nese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
8. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subserip- 
tions and all Lg tye —s to estates and 
snnuities sonia be oseph B. Clark, 

Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
‘under the management of the Trustees of the Nationa 
uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson D. D., New York; ry Seater ry, Rev. Edward 
wes, ord, Ct. ; retary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich Ot. ; ‘Treasurer, noe’ Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
of Bequest: “1 give to the Trustees of 
the a Stional’ Ge Council ef the Rie tag eo Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” ‘Al correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 

it., New Haven, Ct ’ 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 


LISHING cag ay Ha rPreskdent;, ec House, Boston. Wiil- 
lard Scott, , President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 


society « 


Secretary and Tr 
The Missionary ye which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 


8 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
to new and needy schools ot ater ee ge or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t ls department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and navies go Any y for — 
ey wee. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. ield Secretary and 
. KF. J. a is New towinad Superintendent for 
men 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and “hristian World. 
e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
pape! rs, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
rds and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
om and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to —_— Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


CHURCHES 


Book of about 50 designs and 
floor plans sent free to pastors or 
secretaries of build- 
ing committees con- 
templating building. 
OMEYER & THORI 
Church Architects 
St. Paul - - Minn. 












ef you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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NEW SERMONS 


-- BY... 


BEECHER 


Never Before Published in Book Form 


We have recently bound up a few hun- 
dred volumes of Beecher’s Sermons, «but 
30 in number, none of which are found in 
his other volumes. They were delivered 
in 1880-82, when he was in the fullness of 
his power. They are too good to be lost, 
and the pamphlet form in which they were 
originally issued has no value for preser- 
vation in alibrary. The volume is entitled 


Plymouth! Pulpit Sermons 
Miscellaneous 


The titles of many of them are wonder- 
fully suggestive and compel attention. 
Those who wish to read or own Beecher’s 
marvelous sermons, in as nearly complete 
form es possible, need this book as a sup- 
plement to the ‘Original’ and “‘ Later” 
Plymouth Sermons. 


Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 
In handsome cloth’ binding. 





We also have a few smaller volumes, 
containing only about 15 of the sermons 
above described. 

These we offer while they last at 50 cts. 
each, postpaid. Ministers will find it 
profitable to take this volume in their 
satchel when they go on their summer 


vacations. Beecher is always suggestive. | 
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‘Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five unes e‘ght 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








A Boy 16 and a g'ri 14 (Armenians) w-uld like to | 


earn board in Christian families in or near Bo-ton and 
attend school. Address H. K. Sautikian, 14 seacon St, 
Boston, Mass. 


Furnished House on Seminary Hill, Andover, for 
rent July and August. 11 rooms, xuas electricity, oren 
ponte. Terms moderate to reliabie family. Mrs. 

. A. Merrill, Andover, Mass. 





‘Tutor. Wanted, by a student of g:od standing in 
Williams College, a position as tutor in French and other 
studies in a private family during the summer. Address 
Lock Box 140, Williamstown, Mass. 


Boarding Place. A_ quiet, restful boarding place 
for the summer may be found in a pleasantly situated 
farmbouse two miles from viilage. Large, a ry rooms, 

ig Mrs. H. F. Guuld, Hilisboro Bridge, N. H., 

D. . 


Rooms and Bourd at Kevere Reach, near the 
Boulevard. Ministerial discount to all till tune 17 
About this and the Boston Evangelical Institute, 
whose graduates —maije aud female — are mostly 
preachers, address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Kevere. 


The Roston North End Mission asks friends to 
co-operate in finding free homes in ‘‘hri-tian families 
for good, bright American boys from 7 to 11 years of age, 
where the child can b~ well brought up until 18 or 21. 
Boy will be placea on trial and can be returned any time. 
a Rev. C. L. D. Younkin, Supt., 31 Worcester sq , 

oston. 


Berkshire Hills. I can take a few quiet, refined 
peor le for vacation periods in my summer home in the 
serkshire Hills. Elevation 1,800 feet, scen ry unsur. 
passed. A cool place during the summer months. Pure 
air, good food, spring water, healthful location. For 
rates and other informatiou write Mrs. J. T. Webb, 
Middlefield, Mass. 


| 
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If Ivory Soap is used for 
the family wash it will 
take only about two- 
thirds as much-the 
starched clothes will be 
whiter, the flannels softer 
and you will find there is 
a difference in the wear. 
Never use common soaps 
for any work you have to 
do yourself if you value 
the appearance of your 


hands. 








Religious Notices 


Roki. nd L 





7 a tical notwres, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








Boston AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIA 


TION. Mission work in Frapnee.. Tr asurer, Miss Edit! 


Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon street. Bostun. 
WANTED—A pastor for a Congreg tional church (about 


| 





“Church Hymns § Gospel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 
“We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 


exclusively in all our services, © urch, Sal:bath Caen, : 
an 


| Prayer and C, KE. Meetings, for the last ihree years, 


225 members) in a small manafacturing t»wn in Conuec. | 


ticut He must be af least 35 ye+rs- ld. married, a man 
of experience, must be prepared te adapt himself to his 
surroundt) gs, asso iaie with al:, have no tavorites in | is 


congregation, and, ina word, be a“ shepher! to his flock” 
in every sense of the word. A man «of progressive ideas 
and an exte mporaneous speaker «referred. | wo services 
on Sunday, with Sunday schoul after morniug service, 
and a mid-week meeting. Church is ou! of deli. salary 
$900 at the start (which may be increased if the right 


| cine S $s time has increased fully 1 


ational singing 
per cent. 


have not yet ‘sung it out.’ Our con; 


ANIKL H OUOVERTON, Pastor, 

Greene Ave. Presb. Uhurch. Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
$25.00 pr 109. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE 8IGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





WHAT WAS HIS DUTY ? 


man is obtained) and five, larze parsonage. Address | 


CHURCH COMMITTEE, care The Congregationalist 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833 Object: tc 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at homes 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vesseis 
oublishes the Sailor’s Mayazine, Seaman's *riend an‘ 
Life Boat. 


Vontributions to sustain its work are <olicited, and | 


r-mittances of same are requested tO be wade virect to | 


the main office of the society at New Vork. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES (A. STUDDAKD. President. 
v. W.C. STITT, Serretary. 
W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 


By GEORGE HYDE LEE, M. D. 
A clean, wholesome story that young men and women 
1 like. 


ib Price, $1.00. 
THE NEAL PUB. CO., Washington, D.C. 
net without 


Securities deductions. 


High grade first mortgages on improved realty in 
Salt Lake City and the irrigated farming land tribu- 
tare have been our successful specialty for fourteen 
years. Full information on request. References given. 
F. EB. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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What Rev. Reuben A. Beard, 


Cambridge, Mass., says about 


THE PILGRIM 


Individual Communion Service 


- 


The Pilgrim Individual Communion 
Service pleases us beyond description. 
Even the most conservative of my 
people have only praise for it. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. A. BEARD. 


A sample set loaned to any church inter- 
ested for use at ene communion service. 
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,. It should rot be with a feel- 
Pre 5 ing of disappointment that 
the pastor of Tompkins Ave- 
nue Church, Brooklyn, yields to contin- 
ued ill health and lays down his’ burden. 
His fifteen years of service there fitly 
crown the work of his remarkably useful 
life thus far. He took this church when 
it was relatively small. He leaves it 
with buildings erected under his guidance 
at a cost of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, and free from debt. It has 
grown to be the largest Congregational 
church in the world in membership and 
its influence is commensurate with its 
size. Dr. Meredith has been a great 
leader, as preacher, teacher, pastor and 
citizen. He has stood in the first rank, 
not in one only, but in all these capaci- 
ties. Nobler witness could not be given 
to church or pastor than that sentence in 
his letter of resignation, ‘‘I have not 
once in all my pastorate proposed a course 
of action which the church has not heart- 
ily seconded.” Dr. Meredith is to takea 
well-earned rest, while his work will go 
on. We are glad to learn that he is slowly 
recovering, and hope his voice will be 
heard again in our pulpits proclaiming 
with his old power the gospel. he loves. 
Four pastors of great churches in Brook- 
lyn have withdrawn in a comparatively 
brief time. Two have died, Drs. Storrs 
and Behrends. Dr. Abbott is as useful 
as ever. Three of these pulpits have 
been filled by able leaders. No doubt an- 
other is being prepared for the place now 
made vacant. 


Saturday 
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The annual meet- 
ing of the Congre- 
gational Education Society was held in 
its rooms at the Congregational House, 
Boston, June 11. The society has pros- 
pered during its first year of the admin- 
istration of Sec. E. S. Tead, and closes 
the year free from debt, with a small 
working balance in the treasury. The 
receipts were $135,288, an advance of 
$35,612 over last year. Twenty-two acad- 
emies have received aid, and many of 
them report large additions to their num- 
bers. Three colleges have been aided, 
two ef them reporting the largest attend- 
ance in their history. The most needy 
field for the society’s work at present is 
the one to which it is giving most atten- 
tion—the building up of Christian acad- 
emies. It is also carrying on a distinct- 
ively missionary work in Utah and New 
Mexico. Five ofits six schools in Utah are 
located in centers entirely Mormon. The 
society’s report says: ‘The Mormons 
were never more. active and aggressive 
than now in pressing their peculiar reli- 
gious doctrines. We believe that the ex- 


Congregational Education 


and Christian World 


igencies in this field call for renewed 
activity and larger efforts to meet a 
growing evil. New schools should be 
established at strategic points. A can- 
vass of Utah reports that 260 towns are 
without Christian influence.” 


iittala The number of Bible 
ndence Classes classes reported and 
perpen described to us indi- 
cate a large enrollment of students not 
included in Sunday school statistics. 
They are scattered all over the country, 
bound together by ties more or less inti- 


mate, usually conducted by laymen and | 


accomplish a great deal of good. A typ- 
ical class of this sort is led by Mr. Edward 
A. Buss, a consulting engineer in Boston, 
While several members are Sunday school 
teachers, it is especially intended for those 
who cannot attend Sunday school regu- 
larly because of household duties or long 
working hours on week days. There is 
no class organization. Some of the schol- 
ars have never seen their teacher. Type- 
written papers of two pages each are sent 
out weekly by Mr. Buss, based on the 
International lessons. The first page is 
often a free translation of the Scripture 
selection and related passages. The sec- 
ond page offers six questions to which the 
scholar: is invited to write the answers. 
These pages form a continuous history 
and many of the scholars bind them into 
pamphlet form. The present series, on 
the Acts, is entitled The Church Militant. 
The class, if it may be called by that 
name, is now six years old, and the num- 


‘ber of lessons sent out each week has 


grown from fifteen to over 250 and is still 
growing. This isa kind of home depart- 
ment Sunday school work which has 
resulted in many pleasant friendships 
between the teacher and his scholars. 


The St. Louis Exposition. 
The Government wij] not be opened on 
eParrigned Sundays. This is deter- 
mined beforehand by a contract signed 
by the president of the exposition com- 
pany with United States Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw, by the terms of which 
the directors pledge themselves not to 
operate the exposition on any Sunday. 
Until this contract was signed, Secretary 
Shaw refused to allow money to be paid 
out under the Federal appropriation of 
$5,000,000. By the act of Congress, there- 
fore, the attitude of the St. Louis fair 
toward Sunday observance has been set- 
tled far in advance of the opening. It 
has been the consistent policy of the 
Government, both at home and abroad, 
to cover or close its own exhibit, but 
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Event and Comment 


Congress has never before made its as- 
sistance to an exposition dependent on 
the closing of the whole fair. In another 
matter the House of Representatives has 
just established a precedent in relation 
to Government use of Sunday. On the 
death of a member of the House 4 com- 
memorative service has always been held, 
to the interruption of public business 
while the eulogies proper on such occa- 
sions are pronounced. But the House 
has unanimously determined in the case 
of Representative Cummings of New 
York, that it will meet on Sunday for 
this commemoration. We do not think 
that this involves a first step in the direc- 
tion of Sunday disregard which will go on 
to business sessions, but we think it a 
mistake to appoint it on Sunday morning 
at the usual hour of worship in the 
churches. If the session so far takes on 
the form of a religious service as to be 
appropriate for Sunday, the House should 
be willing to meet at an hour when its 


members and attendants will neither be- 


deprived of the opportunity of common 
worship themselves nor divert others. 
from church attendance by the attraction 
of a special meeting. 


It is the young, un- 
eee Gene married minister who 

is in demand in the Re- 
formed Church in America. But since 
the ordinary minister remains young only 
a few years after graduation, and unmar- 
ried usually even for a shorter time, we 
cannot share the anxiety of the speakers 
at the General Synod which met recently 
at Asbury Park, or join in their urgency 
for an increase of students. ‘‘ Weare not 
graduating as.many as death takes from 
us each year,” said one. 
churches are asking our seminaries for 
pastors and they insist upon having young 
men because they cannot support a min- 
ister with a family.” But suppose the 
demand were heeded and the predilection 
of these churches for young, unmarried 
men were gratified. The consequence 
would be to increase still further the sup- 
ply of men who are past their first youth 
or encumbered with a wife. Students 
would graduate from the seminary into a 
pastorate limited by matrimony or mid- 
dle age and graduate from such a church 
into penury or starvation. The logical 
outcome of the demand for the young, 
unmarried minister is a celibate ministry. 
The alternative is a plan of sure, if very 
moderate, support for life. At this same 
meeting of the Reformed Synod the de- 
mand for men to send out to the foreign 
mission work was greater than the output 
of the seminaries. We noted recently 
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that more than half the graduates of 
Newton Seminary this year are going to 
the foreign field.. It is partly the appeal 
to the heroic qualities which draws men 
to the work abroad, and partly the assur- 
ance of continued work and support. 
When we can provide these two induce- 
ments for the work at home our difficulty 
will be to sift the applicants who appeal 
for entrance to the ministry. 


,, An interesting contri- 
radar Man’s bution to current dis- 
cussions about the rela- 
tions of the church to the masses is found 
in an article on The Working Man’s Apos- 
tolate by Father Cuthbert in the Catholic 
World for June. The basis of success, 
the author says, must be in first convine- 
ing the unchurched of the ethical rather 
than the dogmatic value of Christian 
truth. And this must be done in the 
main for the working man by working 
men. What the church needs is ‘‘an 
army of devoted men and women chosen 
from the working class itself who, by 
the example of their lives, even more 
than by word of mouth, shall leaven the 
multitude and lead them to Christ.” 
They must have knowledge of the actual 
economic system; they must be conscious 
of their rights with Christian self-respect, 
and of their duties which are co-relative 
with rights—duties to their fellowmen 
and duties to God. ‘For he will be a 
true apostle of Christ who in his life 
gives a manifest instance of what the 
Christian working man should be in 
action.” The peril that threatens the 
home in lax opinions of marriage, and 
the peril of a socialism which cares for 
rights and refuses duties, can only be met 
by this leavening of life with a higher 
and therefore more attractive form of 
life. If these seem the commonplaces 
of Christian thought, it must be remem- 
bered that it is by putting familiar forces 
in right and vigorous action that victories 
are won. If we could leaven any order 
of society with the true Christlikeness of 
its own best members, we should have 
taken a long step toward the realization 
of the kingdom of God. And this apos- 
tolate of witness by a godly life in his 
own place is every Christian’s oppor- 
tunity. 


Many of the Christian 
communities of Cen- 
tral Turkey have for 
several months been stirred to a degree of 
religious interest which for power, extent 
and healthful progress has had no paral- 
lel in the history of the mission. Aintab, 
Marash, Adana, Tarsus and Oorfa have 
all been sharers in this blessing, while 
volunteer evangelists sent out from these 
centers have spread the good tidings 
widely among neighboring communities. 
One noticeable feature of this revival has 
been the marked interest which in some 
of these places has prevailed at the same 
time among non-Protestants. In Aintab 
’ especially this movement has gone so far 
as to attract the attention of the high 
dignitaries of the church in Constanti- 
nople. Ever since the massacres there 
has been in Aintab a considerable number 
among the Gregorians who have shown 
a deep and increasing interest in evan- 
gelical truth, and while insisting that 
they were loyal to the old church have 


Religious Awakenings 
in Central Turkey 
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been frequent attendants on Protestant 
preaching. Within the past six or eight 
months they have been very active in 
organizing and carrying on a series of 
neighborhood meetings in private houses 
for study of the Bible, prayer and con- 
ference in regard to personal religious 
life. These meetings proved so interest- 
ing that attendance soon outgrew the 
capacity of private houses, and resort was 
had to schoolrooms and other available 
places. These in turn soon overflowed, 
and at last an arrangement was made for 
a weekly meeting at the old Gregorian 
church on Sundays after the regular serv- 
ice. This building has recently been re- 
modeled and now has a large audience 
room which will accommodate more than 
2,000 people. This_large room was from 
the first filled to overflowing, and for sey- 
eral weeks this service really constituted 
the center of interest for the day among 
the Gregorians. 


This state of affairs 
naturally became a mat- 
ter of deep concern to 
the leaders of the Gregorian community. 
On the one hand the movement was so 
manifestly dominated by a spirit of ear- 
nest piety, desire for a better knowledge 
of the Bible and a larger experience of 


A Significant 
Patriarchal Decree 


‘the power of the Holy Spirit ; its influence 


on life and character was so manifestly 
good, and so many of the best people of 
the Gregorian church declared themselves 
wholly in sympathy with it, that to op- 
pose it was both difficult and dangerous. 
On the other hand many of the leaders 
of the church were bitterly averse, 
charging that the leaders were simply 
Protestants in disguise and insisting that 
these new teachings be summarily sup- 
pressed. At first moderate counsels pre- 
vailed, and a plan appears to have been 
formed to divert the movement by falling 
in with it and humoring its leaders. The 
priests presided at some of these meet- 
ings and it was proposed to absorb the 
newly awakened zeal in a society which 
should make plans for educational and 
social reforms. The young men and 
women who had found the new light 
were too single in their purpose to be 
turned aside by any such device. Their 
talk and testimony were always of the 
Bible and of evangelical truth and of 
the witnegs of the Spirit, and their plea 
was for more study of the Word and 
more fellowship with the living Christ. 
This attitude became so intolerable to 
the conservatives that appeal was made 
to the supreme ecclesiastical authority at 
Constantinople, and as a result a patri- 
archal decree is issued, and reaches us 
through the Gregorian papers published 
in the capital. It condemns the teaching 
as a new interpretation of the gospel 
which ‘‘has been for thousands of years 
clearly and fully preached in the Arme- 
nian Apostolic Church. . . . Our Holy 
Church understands and explains the 
gospel so well that the attempts of these 
self-called preachers are altogether super- 
fluous.” Nothing could better illustrate 
the real animus of the conservative party 
in the Gregorian Church than this inter- 
dict of thought merely because it is new. 
We shall be much surprised if many of 
these leaders of the young Gregorians doe 
not treat it as an unwarranted invasion 
of their personal religious liberty. 
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atic President Roosevelt, disap- 

e President pointed with the delay of 
aaa ee Congress in dealing with the 
important matter of reciprocity of trade 
with Cuba referred to in his message last 
December, and being in no mood to see 
the country’s good name tarnished by the 
plottings of the clique of Republican sen- 
ators, who. care more for the principle of 
protection or for special industries than 
they do for the interests of the country 
at large, has sent a special message to 
Congress, dealing with the matter in his 
characteristic straightforward way, in- 
different to the effect it may have on the 
Republican party or on his own personal 
interests. ‘‘If,’’ he says, ‘‘we expect 
Cuba to treat us on an exceptional foot- 
ing politically, we should put her in the 
same exceptional position economically.” 
But there is a higher reason which should 
control, he thinks. She is weak; she 
needs our further aid, the ‘‘ open-handed 
help of a kind which a self-respecting 
people can accept”; and that she needs 
the sort of aid contemplated by the rec- 
iprocity measure he proves by President 
Palma’s appeal, made no later than June 
12. There never has been a time when the 
President could not have counted on the 
sympathy and support of the voters of 
the country on this issue, irrespective of 
party. It may have been the wisest policy 
to wait till now, but an earlier rounding 
up and pillorying of the selfish, revolting 
senators would have saved great losses to 
the Cubans. 


Senator Teller of 
Governor-General Wood’s Colorado produced 
Ramanan Aart before a Senate 
committee last week a voucher showing 
that $2,880 had been paid by the military 
government of Cuba, by the authority of 
Governor Wood, to an association in the 
United States which had been active in 
circulating literature intended to create 
sentiment in this country favoring reci- 
procity in trade between Cuba and the 
United States. There is no doubt but 
that this was done; Governor Wood ad- 
mits it and justifies it, and so does Secre- 
tary of War Root. An effort is being 
made by opponents of reciprocity between 
Cuba and the United States, and by the 
Democratic press, to make the affair as- 
sume the proportions of a grave scandal, 
ruinous to the reputation of General 
Wood and sufficiently reprehensible to 
make defeat of reciprocity necessary. 
Obviously the issue of reciprocity is not 
of a sort to be settled by an alleged indis- 
cretion-or wrong on the part of any man. 
Moreover, in judging General Wood, it 
must be remembered that he was spend- 
ing Cuban money—not the money of the 
United States—for what he and all Cu- 
bans believed to be a necessary effort to 
inform Americans rightly on an issue 
vital to Cuban prosperity. He was act- 
ing for Cuba as a Cuban would have 
under similar circumstances, and adopted 
methods not inherently wrong and such 
as have been practiced by opponents of 
reciprocity. His bitterest enemies or 
most specious critics have not intimated 
that any of the money was spent to bribe 
legislators, but only to print and circu- 
late information. 
Governor Wood and his staff were the 
guests of a company of Boston’s leading 
citizens last week. President Eliot of 
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Harvard presided at the feast and Bishop 
Lawrence was a guest. General Wood’s 
service to Cuba and to the United States 
since 1898, in various capacities, has put 
him high in the ranks of patriots and 
statesmen, and, as President Eliot said 
at this dinner, one hundred years hence 
he will loom up larger even than he 
does now, while those who through jeal- 
ousy or partisan malice are disposed 
to criticise him will be forgotten. In 
judging bim there must be recognition of 
the environment in which he labored, the 
precedents established by Spain, and the 
ideals of the people whom he governed. 


Pittsfield, Mass., bids fair 
soon to be the site of a 
great plant where an 
American syndicate of millionaires and 
owners of street railways, working in 
harmony with Ganz & Co. of Budapest, 
Hungary, will begin the construction of 
motors and cars propelled by electricity 
and able to draw the heaviest loads of 
passengers and freight, the plan being 
that the factories shall supply not only 
the equipment necessary for the great 
network of electric railroads owned by 
this syndicate, but also supply to steam 
railroads the equipment which will slowly 
but surely supplant the present mechan- 
ism. Ganz & Co. have control of patents 
which were necessary for the undertak- 
ing, and their success in converting 
European steam roads into electrical 
roads is guarantee of what they can do 
here. If a thirty-ton electrical motor 
built by them can draw a load which it 
takes a 120-ton steam locomotive to pull, 
and do it with absence of cinders and 
smoke, and with a savinz of fifteen per 
cent. in operating expenses, obviously the 
locomotive must go to the scrapheap. 
Our impression had been that the experi- 
ments made by American railroads with 
electrically operated branch lines had not 
been satisfactory. Evidently Ganz & Co.’s 
machinery is superior to any made in this 
country. Messrs. Whitney, Widener and 
E:kins are not men to take up with the 
unworkable. 


Electricity to 
Supplant Steam 


Conforming to the record 
of the past, and in harmony 
with Secretary Hay’s generous policy 
throughout all our recent dealings with 
China, comes the announcement that as 
the result of our steady pressure the 
powers have at last agreed with us that 
China is not to be forced to pay a whit 
more than the indemnity originally agreed 
upon as due for the Boxer outrages. 
Secretary Hay early committed the United 
States to a pro rata reduction, and has at 
last led the European chancelleries to his 
point of view. He is now laboring to 
induce the powers to abide by the rate of 
- exchange which prevailed when the joint 
protocol was signed, which seems equi- 
table. Should China be forced to pay the 
indemnity at the present rate of exchange 
she would have to pay $70,000,000 more 
than she originally stipulated to pay. 
Secretary Hay not only has the dispo- 
sition to be just, but he realizes that the 
fair policy is the most poiitic course. 
Everything which is done to make China 
feel that she is being squeezed can do 
naught but accentuate the sullen feeling 
of hatred for the intruder, and hasten 


Relief for China 


the coming of the next uprising, which 
some thiuk is not far distant. 





Value of Ecclesiastical 
Leaders 


The outstanding event of the May 
meetings of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales was the election 
of Dr. R. F. Horton as its chairman for 
the coming year. English Congregation- 
alists expect large service from the occu- 
pant of that office. They look to their 
chairman to represent them in great na- 
tional issues in which the churches are 
especially concerned. They rely on him 
to put forth the subjects of greatest im- 
portance for discussion in denominational 
meetings and to lead them in movements 
which will develop their energies and 
strengthen ‘their unity. Especially do 
they hope that his utterances will inspire 
the faith and courage of the churches 
and quicken their spiritual life. 

The substantial unanimity with which 
the union cast their votes for Dr. Horton 
and the solemnity and earnestness of his 
response showed their sense of the im- 
portance of his election. He spoke of 
the present time as a crisis in Congrega- 
tionalism, with problems demanding the 
wisdom of a statesman and the enthusi- 
asm of an apostle, of his sense of his 
incapacity for the great task to which he 
is called, of his acceptance of the duty as 
made imperative by their choice; and he 
laid pathetic emphasis on his one request 
of them, that they should pray for him. 
English Congregationalists make large 
use of their leaders. 

Our American Congregational churches 
never needed more than now leaders with 
definite proposals to bring before them, 
with power to win their attention and 
hold their confidence. It is a time ripe 
for the reconstruction of their belief, for 
directing their whole benevolent work in 
ways of greater efficiency and unity, and 
for lifting them to a higher spiritual 
plane in view of new difficulties and new 
opportunities opening before them. Dr. 
Bradford, as moderator of the National 
Council, has taken up the work thus laid 
on him with a devotion and ability which 
deserve hearty support. Dr. Gordon in 
his sermon before the Massachusetts 
Association, which we published June 7, 
has shown us a conception of the 
principles and polity of Congregational- 
ism fitted to inspire our churches to 
greatly enlarged influence in the nation 
and the world. We Congregationalists 
do not lack leaders if we are ready to 
appreciate their value and willing to fol- 
low them. But the men for the hour 
have great burdens to bear in ministering 
to their own churches and in responding 
to many demands on their time and 

strength. They cannot be expected to 
lead the denomination into new life and 
labors unless the churches claim their 
services for this purpose and so respond 
to their call as to justify them in devot- 
ing their energies to this larger field. 

Our opportunity is the greater because 
leadership with us is not official, but vol- 
untary. We have no bishops to speak 
with authority. The men who will lead 
the churches into deeper faith and ag- 
gressive work must command their con- 
fidence and service by what they are and 
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by what they say that commends itself to 
our judgment. This is a time, not for 
suspicion and criticism, but for trust and 
action; not for discussion of what we do 
not believe or criticism of minor matters 
of administration, but for affirmation of 
what we do believe, for earnest prayer 
for leaders and for guidance, and for 
making our Congregational churches 
effective witnesses for Christian living 
and for showing a united front in moving 
furward to conquer the world for Christ. 





The Study of the Bible 


This issue of The Congregationalist 
might have been more than doubled in 
size if all the material on Bible study 
sent to it had been printed, even after 
careful editing. We have in the main con- 
fined the articles to actual experiments 
and to outlines for study proved valuable 
by use. In this close condensation of 
testimonies from many sources, an abun- 
dance and variety of suggestions will be 
found for improving Bible study in the 
churches. 

We think these.pages show that there 
never has been more devoted purpose, 
more inventive skill or more thorough 
effort to discover and impart the meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures than now. A 
genuine revival of interest in the Bible 
is being disclosed, and although at pres. 
ent the statistics of Sunday schools show 
a declining attendance the result of this 
revival will surely turn the current in the 
opposite direction in the coming years. 

The increased interest is most marked 
in academies and colleges and in classes 
organized by Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. This is in contrast with a 
kind of popular ignorance of the Bible 
and indifference to it which come from 
its exclusion as a text-book from the 
public schools. New problems connected 
with the Bible as literature have kindled 
zeal in research into its pages, but in 
such study its deeper meaning and power 
will be felt. It may be expected that the 
next generation will understand it much 
better than the present, for those most 
interested in it will be of influential 
classes. 

Experiments such as we have chroni- 
cled this week are to be encouraged and 
examined by Sunday school leaders to 
find those that are capable of wider appli- 
cation. These thoroughly graded schools, 
however, require skilled officers and 
teachers and a considerable number of 
pupils. They cannot represent more than 
the advance guard of the Sunday school 
army. The average Sunday school in 
some New England states has less than 
fifty members. Such a schoo! cannot 
successfully be divided into ten or twelve 
grades. The large majority of Sunday 
schools require the simplest methods of 
organization and teaching. 

But we are persuaded that the time 
has fully come when different lessons, 
different texts and topics should be pro- 
vided for pupils of different ages and at- 
tainments. Little children need courses 
and text-books suited to their mental 
development. The general survey of the 
Bible, especially its biographical and his- 
torical records, belongs to the period of 
early youth. This the International sys- 
tem of lessons has furnished, and may 
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continue to furnish in improved form. 
But it leaves still unexplored regions of 
the Bible abounding in interest, and these 
in a variety of fields need to be opened to 
maturer students. It will be noticed 
that the majority of the courses men- 
tioned in our columns this week are in- 
tended for adult Bible classes. 

It is to be hoped that the International 
Sunday School Convention, which meets 
in Denver next week, will arrange for 
three grades of studies, the primary, inter- 
mediate and senior, which in turn may be 
arranged in grades according to the needs 
of the school and the skill of the superin- 
tendent. If this is done the International 
lessons, as they have usually been 
called, will probably still be most popular, 
and will be exclusively used in many 
schools. But opportunities will be given 
for more thorough work in schools capa- 
ble of doing it. If the convention should 
fail to make this larger provision, we be- 
lieve it would lose its leadership, and that 
a period would follow of many experi- 
ments in Sunday schools with a serious 
loss of unity. But we expect that the 
convention will recognize the need of the 
time, prove itself thoroughly represent- 
ative of the Sunday schools and ac- 
quainted with their needs, and that it 
will choose a new lesson committee qual- 
ified to guide the popular Bible study of 
the Christian world. 





The Source of Social Revival 


The Christianity of each age empha- 
sizes its own view of the gospel. In this 
age it is the philanthropic view which 
most interests men. The mission of 
Christ is seen to be to overthrow injustice, 
to set the bruised at liberty and give de- 
liverance to captives. This is real Chris- 
tianity. The revival which redeems so- 


‘ciety from its burdens of inequality and 


wrongs is genuine. The inspiration to 
further it is from God. The campaign 
for good citizenship, the institutional 
church, the social settlement, the com- 
mittee to arbitrate between capital and 
labor, the organizations of charity, every 
unselfish movement to create juster and 
happier social conditions is Christianity 
in action or its fruit. 

Yet the Christian Church must not 
minimize for a moment the truth that the 
root of all social renewal is the renewal of 
the individual. Improving social condi- 
tions is not the mission of the church if 
that does not mean bettering the indi- 
vidual by bringing him to know and to 
surrender himself to Jesus Christ. It is 
far from certain that relieving men from 
poverty and from unsatisfactory social 
conditions will make them want Christ 
as their Saviourand Lord. If it does not, 
then the betterment may be only tem- 
porary. It may even be harmful, for it 
may satisfy men with themselves waen 
their only reason for satisfaction is im- 
proved conditions. Stupefying one’s con- 
science is not giving him that peace that 
the world cannot give. Itis better that 
men should be dissatisfied with living 
and afraid to die than that they should be 
relieved of that fear for the moment by 
being deceived as to what it is to appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ. 

The spirit of Christ in men has not 
heretofore been revealed in its greatest 
glory at times when their material wants 





were being most abundantly satisfied. 
The service which he exemplified and 
commended involves self-denial. It is by 
taking up a cross rather than by escap- 
ing burdens, by conquering desires rather 
than by satisfying them, that men have 
found lifein him. The rest that abides is 
in the spiritual, not in the natural, man. 

It is certain that a gospel which only 
proclaims amelioration of social condi- 
tions, and ignores the need of the un- 
cleansed heart, will have only temporary 
success. Thecry which men utter when 
they know themselves is, ‘‘Create in me a 
clean heart.” That meanssomething more 
than and different from food and shelter, 
juster relations between employers and 
employed, the cultivation of «esthetic and 
social instincts. The uncleansed and in. 
satiable heart cannot be satisfied with 
money or with anything in this world 
that money can buy. 

Socialism, apart from the conviction of 
sin and the assurance of redemption 
through Christ, is a fruitless gospel. 
When individuals are taught that their 
happiness is to be sought for from society, 
they will increase in their demands and 
in dissatisfaction with what society gives 
until society falls apart because of its an- 
tagonisms. The divisions of socialism in 
the future are likely to be more bitter than 
the divisions of religious denominations 
have been in the past. If theinner life of 
the individual collapses, society becomes 
worse than barren; it irritates and in- 
flames itself. 

Let us not, then, through impatience 
because of the lack of religious revivals, 
turn aside from the mission of Christ’s 
church, even temporarily. It is just as 
much our business now as ever it has 
been to proclaim the gospel which recog- 
nizes sin as real and most terrible, which 
declares forgiveness from God revealed 
in Jesus Christ as the greatest booa, and 
the grace of holy living through the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit as the chief 
aim. Weshall most truly promote human 
brotherhood while we a'leviate suffering 
and improve social conditions by minis- 
tering first to the soul. The new vision 
of Christ our Saviour awakens new affec- 
tion. No brotherhood will abide which 
is less than brotherhood in him. The 
work of emancipating society can be ac- 
complished only when the love of Christ 
as the Redeemer from sin possesses every 
one engaged in that work. 





God’s Works in Nature 


Nature alone can never tell us all we 
ought to know of God. Itcannot contain 
him ; it cannot reveal him. It represents 
his work at an unfinished stage, and it 
can only point us toward his goal of 
work and not explain it. He who knows 
God only as he finds him in the powers 
and manifestations of the material world 
will have a God to fear and not to love. 

A common thought, from which men 
fell by thousands into atheism after the 
Lisbon earthquake a century and a half 
ago, was of a finished world and a with- 
drawn and resting Creator. Voltaire 
poured scorn upon the notion that this is 
the best possible world, and that God’s 
character as revealed by it is wholly good. 
The fact is that the world ia,not ideally 
good—not a finished product in any 
sense—only a good place for the work it 
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is designed to do. It is adapted for the 
birth and growth jof character—a good 
place to make progress and to overcome ; 
a gift to be improved, not restedin. But 
to judge God by its present condition is 
like the child’s judgment of the workman 
by a slight glance at his unfinished work. 

The lacking elements in nature’s un- 
assisted picture!of four God are love and 
justice and righteousness. Lisbon and 
St. Pierre, the venom of the snake, the 
microbe that brings; disease, seem to con- 
tradict God’s love; the inequalities of 
gift, his justice; the success of evil, his 
righteousness. God has reserved for men 
the witness of these higher qualities of 
character. 4 We know his love and justice 
and righteousness as we rise through 
their appearance in the living men about 
us to their perfect showing in Christ, in 
whom was all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily. 

It is only when we come from knowl- 
edge of our Heavenly Father, through 
faith and love,and daily experience, that 
we are able; to interpret his revelation of 
himself injnature. Jesus saw the tokens 
of his Father’s love in the fields and on 
the hillsides of his village neighborhood. 
But first hej;knew himself God’s Son. 
It is the office of the natural world about 
us to fill up, not to begin, our knowledge 
of God’s:;character. When we know him 
we shall find his presence everywhere. 
We shall not always understand or enjoy, 
but we shall cease to fear, knowing that 
all his work in us and in the world, how- 
ever incomplete, is moving on to a com- 
pletion that is best expressed in likeness 
to himself. 





In Brief 


Now that the vacation has begun for An- 
dover Seminary, it seems best to postpone for 
the present further. discussion in our columns 
of its removal. 





The question has been raised by a Lutheran 
pastor as to what Luther would say were he 
to visit Philadelphia. Mr. Quay might quail 
more thanfhe does now. 


. — 

Dr.. McKenzie at Andover last week de- 

scribed a famous professor in its early years 

as “arid as a desert and economical as a 

squirrel.” Who can guess his name? He 
was a fruitfu: and generous teacher. 





Massachusetts Congregational churches pay 
their pastors, we believe, as generously as 
those in any other state or any other denom- 
ination. Yet more than one-half of these 
pastors receive less than $1,200, and more than 
one-quarter of them less than $90) per year. 
This doesn’t take into account the waiting 
ministers who are receiving nothing. 





The shepherding instinct of Scotch pastors 
is often very marked, as in the case of the 
late Mr. Bell of Marblehead, who though 
born in Ireland was of Scotch parentage and 
possessed many distinctive Scotch traits. Few 
pastors know their parishes as intimately and 
sympathetically as did Mr. Bell. He knew 
not only his own sheep by name, but almost 
every family and person in that large town 
and his interest in each was appreciative and 
helpfal. 


“The art of preaching is to influence you,” 
said Mark Twain to a congregation in Hanni- 
bal, Mo, lately, Hannibal being a town inti- 
mately associated with his youth, Declining 
to enter'the pulpit to which he was invited by 
the Baptist paster, the venerable humorist 
stood in his pew and voiced his homily on the 
influence of the spoken word and the silent, 
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accordant deed. Especially touching was his 
tribute to his mother’s abiding influence, 
though she long ago died. 


Rev. Dr. Wolcott Calkins, in an interview 
with him in the Christian Commonwealth, 
reports Prof. Charles A. Briggs as taying to 
him that the reason that he left the Presbyte- 
rian Church was not because he was under 
fire, but because he thought he could better 
promote Christian unity in the Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Calkins added, * Whereupon I 
Jaughed at him, because the Episcopal Church 
is the most sectarian and exclusive in 
America.” : 


A summer school for preachers and other 
Christian workers is to be held in Samokov, 
Bulgaria, beginning July 17, and continuing 
two weeks. Those planning it call for “‘some 
earnest, spirit-filled man who will give us a 
spiritual uplift.” Now if any American or 
- English teacher traveling in vacation should 
be moved to spend a part of it there, he will 
find brethren who will listen, translate and 
help him to give stimulus to every Christian 
worker in that country. 


England claims advantages in having a 
titled class, but there are disadvantages also. 
An English paper reports that the Earl of 
Egmont and a woman were arrested on a 
charge of being drunk and disorderly in a 
London street, and the Hon. Wyndham Cur- 
zon was committed for trial for attempting to 
defraud tradesmen by worthless checks. An 
honest commoner would seem to be consider- 
ably higher in the moral scale than these men 
of rank, but we suppose he would have to 
accept a lower social position. 


The prohibition of missionary work in the 
Soudan having been removed by Lord Cromer, 
the Church Missionary Society and the United 
Free Church missionaries have entered into 
this dangerous field among suspicious and 
hostile Mohammedans. If Sheik Abdul Hag 
of Bagdad, as reported in La Revue ( Paris), 
is to be believed, there is no abatement, rather 
an increase, of Islamic hatred against Chris- 
tianity, and a consequent effacement of sec- 
tarian quarrels and a drawing together for a 
final grapple with the dreaded Christian 
powers. s 





The Baptist journals are having their inn- 
ings with the secretary of their foreign mis- 
sionary society, who a; the recent union 
meetings at St. Paul, when consolidation of 
the societies was being discussed, quoted, 
“No man can serve two masters” as Scrip- 
tural authority for- maintaining the division 
between foreign and home missionary so- 
cieties. He is reminded now that it was dis- 
tinction between God and mammon that 
Jesus badin mind, and jis asked whether his 
society will take the “‘mammon” end of the 
dilemma. 





Prof. Wm. James of Harvard, giving his 
second course of Gifford Lectures at Edin- 
burgh University, has been dealing with the 
theme of saintliness. He showed that un- 
balanced devoatness becomes fanaticism, 
and that as a result of science, an idealistic 
philosophy and the democratic spirit the 
type of sainthood of former centuries no longer 
satisfies. This series of lectures is now pub- 
lished under the title of Varieties of Religious 
Experience, and will be eagerly read by those 
who are interested either in religion or in 
Professor James as a thinker and stylist. 





We begin this week a serial story which, 
while written for young people, will be read 
with enjoyment by all the family. To us 
there is a savor of Miss Alcott’s breezy style 
and wholesome homeatmosrphere. Its author, 
Miss Delano, is already well known to our 
readers, as we have published many stories by 
her in the past few years. Best remembered 
perhaps will be those about quaint little 
Susanne and her grandfather, which Miss 
Delano has just brought out in book form. 


One of Thirteen wil] run all summer, and we 
are sure that our readers will find the time 
well spent in making the acquaintance of its 
jolly and resourceful heroine and her family. 





The official language of the courts and 
customs service of the Philippines is to be 
English hereafter, as it should be. It would 
have been greatly to the advantage of Canada 
if the British government had taken that 
step when it occupied that country. It is to 
be noted also that Roman letters are coming 
into use in all civilized countries, and in most 
of those progressing toward civilization. 
They are coming into general use in Germany. 
The Japanese government has appointed a 
commission to prepare a plan to bring Japa- 
nese writing into conformity to modern Eng- 
lish forms. The tendency in China is in the 
same direction. It istime for Russia to think 
about doing the same thing. 





Commencement at Andover 
Seminary 


The alumni, back in good numbers, were 
enthusiastic for the maintenance of the semi- 
nary whereit is. This feeling was manifested 
especially atthealumni meeting June 11. The 
exercises began with en able baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Prof.-.J. W. Platner on the Vitality of 
Christian Doctrine. At the public examina- 
tions the visitors asked many questions, as 
usual, and expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with results. The Society of Inquiry, 
the oldest students’ missionary organization 
in America, celebrated its ninety-first anni- 
versary. The address, by Prof. S. F. Emerson 
of the University of Vermont, was worthy of 
the society’s traditions. 

The program for the a'umni meeting called 
for a discussion of The Relation of the Pulpit 
to Purity of Politics and Civic Righteousness. 
Drs. McElveen of Boston and Stimson of 
New York, with Rev. C. F. Carter of Lexing- 
ton, agreed that ministers would serve best 
the body politic by s icking to their own busi- 
ness, that of making men better. Mr. Carter 
added the suggestion of man’s duty in view 
of his corporate relations as a member of 
society. The minister should bring home to 
his congregation these relations. 

Then came discussion of the question in the 
minds of al), Shall the seminary go or stay? 
Rev. W. E Wol!cott report: d for the committee 
that to the 500 circulars sent out to alumni, 184 
replies had already come in. Of these, 157 
heartily favored the resolutions adopted at 
the Boston meeting, 19 opposed them and 
eight preferred to express no opinion. All 
the speakers favored keeping the seminary 
in Andover. Finding that in order te do 
this more money would be needed, it was 
voted unanimously to have a committee so- 
licit funds from the alumni to endow another 
professorship, while efforts will’ be made to 
increase largely the endowment. 


THE VITAL QUESTION AGAIN DISCUSSED 


About one hundred alumni and friends sat 
together at the tables of the banquet which 
was the closing event of the anniversary for 
1902, while the remaining space was filled with 
visitors to listen to the post- prandial speaking. 
Hon. R. R. Bishop presided, and after a few 
words introduced the speakers. Rev. Dr. H. 
A. Stimson of the board of visitors told some 
good stories. He was not disturbed by the 
problems which confronted the seminary. It 
is the oldest, has the largest body of alumni, 
whose loyalty is utterly unimpaired. If any 
seminaries must move let others do it. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie, for the trustees, 
first gave some hint of the extent of their 
labors and of the weight of their cares for the 
institution. Their question is, What will be 
the best use of the money of the founders and 
best carry out their designs? He spoke of 
the absurdity of discussing the moving of 
Andover Seminary, which in its alumni and 
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its work is all over the world. No one has 
ever proposed to move it. But at present the 
faculty and all the students could be moved in 
one section of a palace car and the trustees 
could psy the bill. He congratulated the 
alumni on their purpose to raise the money to 
keep the faculty and students where they are. 
He believed they could do it, but it would be 
no holiday task. One of the most cowardly 
things ever done in Paritanism was to run 
away from Cambridge because somebody else 
came inthere. It was the proper place for an 
evangelical Congregational seminary to plant. 
itself to d¢fend and promote Christian truth. 

Pres. C. O. Day spuke for the seminary. He 
gave amusing instances of applications from 
distant places to receive the institution. The 
many theological and other institutions offer- 
ing to absorb it and its faculty, asking for no 
changes in its teachings, showed the general 
confidence in its orthodoxy. He rejoiced in 
the fellowsbip of the professors and the great 
wealth of affection shown by the alumni. 

Rev. W. E. Wolcott spoke for the alumni. 
They propose to raise the necessary funds, 
and they can at any rate show their good 
will. The spontaneous outburst of sentiment 
showed their unfaltering allegiance to the 
seminary. Why might not Bangor, which 
now has but three professors, two of whom 
are Andover graduates, unite with this insti- 
tution? Might not a financial agent be em- 
ployed and raise funds from the churéhes? 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, introduced as repre- 
senting the public, said that various explana- 
tions of the condition of Andover had been 
offered by the public and various remedies 
proposed, none of which were satisfactory. 
The churches owed a great debt to Andover, 
but had forgotten it. The sentiment of the 
alumni was naturally in favor of keeping the 
institution on the old hill, with its shady 
walks, beautiful sunsets, sacred cemetery and 
hallowed associations. But the administra- 
tion of the seminary devolved on the trustees, 
and they had a puzzling problem. They faced 
a condition, nota theory. Andover Seminary 
was instituted to train men for the ministry, 
and it should be placed where the greatest. 
facilities could be employed for doing this 
work at reasonable outlay and where young 
men would come to it. 

Prof. H. M. Whitney of Beloit College said 
that the tendency of professional schools was 
either to become universities or to get under 
the wing of auniversity. The tendency could 
be resi-ted in Andover only by New England 
lack of fluidity or by raising a large sum of 
money. He mentioned a number of instar ces 
in this country and England where theological 
schools had benefited by coming in‘o associa- 
tion with universities. 

Other speakers followed, the general con- 
viction being expressed that some decisive 
step ought soon to be taken to increase the 
strength and usefulness of the institution. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE. 13 


Clouds and darkness were round about, but 
a goodly little company gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall for the last Friday meeting of the season. 
Miss Annie M. Chapin was leader. Miss 
Emily Bissell illustrated the value of Bible 
women’s work by her account of one woman 
who came to the dispensary to be treated for 
lameness, was taught by Mrs. Bissell to read, 
and now, even with little education, is able to 
come near the women in her neighborhood, 
passing on to them the Scripture verses which 
she learns and the simple truth which has 
entered into her mind and :oul. 

The last part of the hour was filled by Dr. 
Judson Smith, who in a hasty review of the 
work in the different missions of the Board in 
China gave glimpses of old work strengthen- 
ing, land repossessed, foundations of new 
buildings la'd, closed doors opening and en- 
couragement all along the line. 
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The Bowdoin College Centennial 


Past Fame—Present Needs—President Hyde’s Ways and Opinions 


Bowdoin College, Maine, which cele- 
brates the centennial of its formal open- 
ing as an institution of learning, June 25, 
26, with exercises which will include an 
oration by <x-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, 
is an institution whose history shows 
not only the customary brave struggle 
against adverse early environment, as 
well as a continuous record of ‘ plain liv- 
ing and high thinking” on the part of 
faculty and students. It also has inci- 
dents in its life and aspects of its record 
which make reading of its history stim- 
ulating to the imagination. A record 
which includes aliusions to relations with 
the college—direct and indirect—of men 
so unlike as Louis XIV., Samuel Adams, 
Humboldt, Goethe, John C. Calhoun, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Longfellow is 
not dull reading. 

It was Louis XLV., ‘‘ Grand Monarque,” 
who drove Pierre Baudouin, a Huguenot 
physician and man of property, to Casco 
Bay, and brought about the substantial in- 
terest of subsequent generations of the 
Bowdoin family in the institution. Samuel 
Adams signed the charter of the institu- 
tion as governor of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which Maine was then a 
part. Humboldt and Goethe availed 
themselves of and duly recognized the 
merits of the treatise on mineralogy and 
geology which Parker Cleaveland, Bow- 
doin’s great early teacher of science, put 
forth in 1816, a forerunner of many other 
notable text-books, in which form of 
academic activity Bowdoin from the first 
seems to have been singularly prolific. 
John C. Calhoun gave to the college when 
it was in need. Longfellow, first as stu- 
dent and then as teacherof modern liter- 
ature in the college, and Hawthorne, as a 
student and always a friend of his alma 
mater, have permanently linked the insti- 
tution with the golden age of American 
literature. And many are the other 
names which a survey of its roll of 
teachers and students recalls: Leonard 
Woods, Thomas C. Upham, Samuel Har- 
ris, Henry B. Smith, Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, Egbert G. Smyth and C. ©. Everett, 
among theologians ; Franklin Pierce, Wil- 
liam Pitt Fessenden, John P. Hale, John 
A. Andrew, Cyrus Hamlin, Thomas B. 
Reed, and William P. Frye and Melville 
W. Fuller—the present president of the 
United States Senate and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court— 
among men of affairs. 

The faculty of two and a student body 
of eight men with which the college 
opened in 1802 in Massachusetts Hall— 
still standing—has increased to a faculty 
of nineteen professors and three instruct- 
ors, and 254 students; while the outward 
plant of the institution now includes 
three dormitories, a chapel designed by 
Upjohn and one of the most beautiful 
and individual of any in the country, a 
memorial hall, perpetuating the memory 
of the valor of the graduates who fell in 
the Civil War, a handsome and splendidly 
equipped science hal], a gymnasium, an 
astronomical observatory, an art gallery 
designed by McKim, Mead & White and 
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By GrorGe P. Morris 


decorated with paintings by John La 
Farge, Elihu Vedder, Abbott Thayer 
and Kenyon Cox, and containing very 
unusual collections of works of art either 
given to or loaned to the college, notably 
the collection given early in the history 
of the college by Hon. James Bowdoin, 
containing works of the old masters. 
Earlier than most American colleges, 
Bowdoin had donors and administrators 
who recognized the place of esthetics. 

There is now under way a massive, 
beautiful library and administrative 
building, the gift of an alumnus and 
trustee, Gen. T. H. Hubbard, which when 
finished and occupied will round off the 
outer body of the college, and for a time 
at least leave it free to appeal for funds 
much needed for better endowment of 
chairs already established, establishment 
of others, maintenance of the enlarged 
“plant ”’ and an increase in the sum avail- 
able for scholarships. 

A frank statement of peril involved 
by neglect to remedy patent weakness on 
these points was made by President Hyde 
in his last report and also in a special ap- 
peal to the alumni, and it is believed that 
the coming celebration will be the occa- 
sion for the disclosure of substantial gifts. 
With so fine a site, campus, ‘‘plant”’ of 
buildings, faculty, and body of traditions, 
and with such harmony of feeling be- 
tween administrators and students—no 
cases of discipline having been brought 
before the student jury during the year 
just closing—it will be strange if the 
graduates living and the substantial citi- 
zens of Maine do not make more com- 
fortable the frame of mind of men who, 
whether administrators, teachers or stu- 
dents, are keeping the college true to its 
traditions as a center of learning and 
spiritual power. 

Barring one—General Chamberlain— 
all the presidents of Bowdoin College 
have been clergymen. In 1885, the dual 
elective body—Bowdoin in this as in much 
else being like Harvard University— 
chose Rev. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Paterson, 
N.J., president. He was then but twenty- 
seven years old, comparatively unknown, 
but with a brilliant record as a student 
at Phillips Exeter and Harvard, where he 
had specialized in theology, philosophy 
and ethics. He brought to the college 
the modern point of view both in edu- 
cation and in religion, and of necessity 
encountered suspicion and opposition at 
first. His unflagging zeal, candor, di- 
rectness of method, close touch with 
leaders of opinion and action through 
their books or by personal intercourse, his 
identification with the larger educational 
and ecclesiastical policies of the state of 
Maine and of the nation, his refusal to 
be simply an administrator, and his in- 
sistence on time and leisure to bring forth 
books and prepare sermons and addresses 
for otherand larger circles than Bowdoin’s, 
and his success in interesting alumni 
and friends of Bowdoin in her material 
well-being and in dealing with the stu- 
dents have made him conspicuous among 


the educators and preachers of the coun- 
try. 

If you visit Brunswick to talk over 
Bowdoin’s affairs he will lead you to a 
stately mansion once the home of Samuel 
Harris, and now the property of the col- 
lege. It is at once clear that it is the 
abode of lovers of the beautiful. On the 
study walls are portraits of Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, Martineau, and President Eliot and 
Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard. The 
library is not large but choice, and is es- 
pecially strong in philosophy, ethics, the- 
ology and poetry. Here after the early 
morning service in chapel and his class in 
philosophy and ethics with the Seniors, 
President Hyde systematically does the 
scholar’s work, which so many present- 
day college presidents either cannot or 
will not make time for, as the temptation 
to become models of what Bowdoin’s 
earliest president—President McKeen— 
was said to have: ‘“‘ eminent administra- 
tive and gubernatorial talent,” is pre- 
sented to them and they succumb to it. 
The afternoons are set apart for “ guber- 
natorial talent” ; the evenings for domes- 
tic and social pleasures, or administrative 
business if need be. But barring excep- 
tional periods of the year, like Commence- 
ment season, the morning hours are for 
personal enrichment in order to be of 
larger institutional and social service. 
Hence a new book on an average every 
two years and a range of influence far be- 
yond the confines of Bowdoin College or 
the Congregational denomination. The 
manuscript of another book is now ready, 
which will briefly and simply set forth 
the religion of Jesus as revealed in the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

If you talk with President Hyde about 
some of the present problems of the theo- 
logical seminary, the college and the 
church generically considered, you find 
him optimistic on the whole, albeit frankly 
facing some unpleasant facts. He still 
believes in the permanent place of the 
college in the American system of edu- 
cation, although fully aware of the diffi- 
culties created for the smaller institu- 
tion by the greater resources and richer 
opportunity for teachers and students 
alike at the universities, and by the pres- 
sure for change of curriculum owing to 
alterations in the curricula of the second- 
ary schools and of the universities, the 
plans by which the universities now prac- 
tically give the degree of A. B. in three 
years making it imperative that the col- 
leges should face that particular problem 
immediately. For, other things being 
equal, candidates for degrees, it is prob- 
able, are going where they can get them 
quickest if not easiest. 

Theoretically President Hyde favors 
fewer theological seminaries and sees the 
strength of the argument for affiliation 
between a seminary and university or col- 
lege, but he also sees the practical diffi- 
culties involved in consolidation or re- 
moval. As-one called upon to advise 
with young men intending to study the- 
ology and enter the ministry he finds it 
difficult to turn to an American insti- 
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tution where theology is being taught 
with that mastery of the subject and in- 
spiring force which has characterized 
some of our institutions in days gone by. 

If you ask him what college men of to- 
day are thinking about, whether they 
seem much concerned with problems of 
theology, philosophy and ethics, he says 
that his experience is that they are not 
as much concerned as they were a decade 
ago. They are deeply interested in social 
problems and in the new political issues 
which are looming up and in their own 
personal success, but not in speculative 
or imaginative themes or in the funda- 
mental issues of life here or beyond. 
Partial responsibility for the scarcity 
of young men choosing the ministry 


and their relatively lower caliber com- 


pared with former generations he places 


farther back than the college, namely, 
upon the family, where parents no longer 
are holding up the preaching of the gos- 
pel as a desirable life-calling for their 
sons. At the same time he admits that 
in view of the treatment which the 
laity often give the clergy nowadays and 
the captious and narrow criticism of their 
motives and deeds which clergymen, es- 
pecially in the smaller communities, have 
to endure, it is not altogether surprising 
that both parents and youth should hesi- 
tate before selecting the ministry. He 
does not agree with those who diagnose 
the state of the ministry as due to any 
“organic change”’—to quote President 
Eliot of Harvard—or who prophesy a 
fixed relatively lower place for it among 
men’s callings. He contends that there 
will always be need of and response to 
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the preached word, providing it is an 
expression of real experience of the 
higher life and is formulated in terms. 
to be understood of men, and he says that 
there is clamant need now for men 
competent to advise with men on ethical 
and spiritual matters and to deal with 
concrete needs of men in a state of 
society growing more complex. 

For the church at large he would urge 
closer adherence to the model set by Je- 
sus, less emphasis on the speculative ac- 
cretions which have taken the place of 
imitation of Jesus as the Way, pro- 
founder faith in a God present in the 
world and revealing himself now, and an 
interpretation of religion in terms of the 
Will and as a mode of activity, rather than 
as a speculation, Knowledge coming with 
the doing of the Will. 





In 


The Tide Sets Down Town 


Interesting and far-reaching is a trend in 
population on Manhattan Island. For years 
the tendency has been up town. Churches 
have suffered, many to the extent of giving up. 
Within a year, and particularly this spring, 
the construction of high grade apartments has 
begun down town. Made over from old resi- 
dences, these are so numerous as to compete 
with business blocks. The latter hold the 
avenues running up the middle of the island, 
but on each side new apartments are growing 
out of old buildings. Artistic fronts and 
other improvements make them attractive, 
and they command high rentals because they 
are near places of business. Beginning as 
far down as Tenth Street, on both sides of 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, and continuing 
to Central Park, these apartments appear in 
almost all streets. A few are occupied, but 
those still under construction are valued at 
$1,000,000. Real estate purchases involving 
the erection of still more of them are reported 
daily. 

The effect of this new movement upon the 
churches is bound to be tremendous. The 
region about the old site of Broadway Taber- 
nacle is less affected than any other in the djs- 
trict outlined, because of railroad operations ; 
but around Madison Square Church, the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist and Reformed churches, 
Marble Collegiate, Grace Episcopal and other 
well-known down town churches new condi- 
tions are obtaining. Not only will these 
churches continue to stand, if this movement 
goes on, but some that have been threatened, 
like Westminster Presbyterian, St. George’s 
Episcopal, Mr. Richard’s Fourteenth Street, 
Dr. Buchanan’s Fourth Avenue (formerly Dr. 
Howard Crosby’s) and others, will be saved 
without heroic measures. The high rents, 
generally $60 to $150 per apartment per month, 
bring people of means. Theseason for church 
activity in New York is only about eight 
months each year, and during those months 
many people are as willing to live down town 
as up town if the quarters suit them. The 
quarters are now being made to suit them, and 
hence the situation is wholly changed. There 
is even talk of new church projects down 
town. The whole development is interesting, 
unlooked for, and bound to affect conditions 
in other cities. It will be an incentive to 
church officers here and elsewhere, pressed 
upon by business conditions, to hold on for 
the change in the tide. Similar conditions 
take away all apprehension for Dr. Hillis’s 
and Dr. Dewey’s churches in Brooklyn. — 


Plymouth’s Courtesy to English Visitors 
American visitors to St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, London, will remember that one of 
the best pews in the church, immediately be- 
hind those reserved for the House of Com- 


and Around New York 


mons, is distinguished by the American flag 
under a glass cover. The pew bears a plate 
marked “Reserved for the American visit- 
ors.” The trustees and leading men in 
Plymouth Church, under the leadership of 
Mr. E. R. Kennedy, have raised a fund for 
five years to set apart thus the best pew in 
Plymouth Church, immediately behind the old 
Henry Ward Beecher pew. An English flag 
has been placed under glass, and a plate bears 
the inscription “Reserved for English visit- 
ors.” Not a Sunday passes without one or 
more Englishmen visiting the church, and 
their presence finally has led to this ac‘ion. 
The enthusiasm of the strongest men of 
Plymouth Church for England has always 
been one of the striking characteristics of 
that congregation. On the first Sunday in 
May, 114 new members were received, eighty 
on confession. This makes about 160 acces- 
sions since last November. 


The New Rector of All Souls 


Dr. Heber Newton’s church is one of New 
York’s institutions, made so by the ability of 
its late rector, who resigns at the age of sixty- 
two to become special preacher in Leland 
Stanford University. He is to be succeeded 
by Dr. S. D. McConnell of Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn. The church is on Madison Ave- 
nue, just above the lower entrance to Central 
Park. Well-to do homes are on all sides. All 
Souls has been Episcopil in name only. Out 
of annual receipts of $23,000 about $1,000 goes 
to Episcopal benevolences. Dr. McConnell is 
broad, but a long step from Heber Newton. 
While condemned by the advanced party for 
his theology and distrusted by many others 
for his tendency to father argumentative po- 
sitions without first being sure of his facts, 
his standing in his communion is such that he 
came within a few votes last February of 
being elected bishop of Long Island. Holy 
Trinity, which he leaves, had an income last 
year of $122,000, and his vestry reads like a 
bank directorate, almost every man being 
famous in some line. That he will change 
the theology at All Souls is clear, and there 
are indications that some in the parish desire 
such change. A year ago, when an assistant 
was wanted, Rev. Walter E. Bentley, founder 
of the Actors’ Church Alliance, was called, 
and for twelve months has preached the most 
orthodox of sermons. Dr. McConnell took 
famous down town St. Stephen’s, Philadel- 
phia, where he had the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in his vestry, and built it 
up against great odds, making its existence in 
the heart of the business section secure. Six 
years ago he succeeded Dr. C. H. Hall, and 
Holy Trinity has doubled in benevolence and 
activity in reaching all classes. Sept. 1 he 
will come to Manhattan, where he will un- 
doubtedly organize All Souls, teach its people 


to give and probably make it the power it has 
been supposed to be. A voluminous writer, 
Dr. McConnell is author of A History of the 
American Episcopal Church. 


Good Work at Jersey City Heights 


Rev. H. A. M. Briggs, coming to Waverly 
Church two years ago, found it a home mis- 
sionary church, with an income of $1,600 a 
year. It has just passed out from the socie- 
ty’s hands, with an income last year of $6,000, 
and plans for a parish house and new church. 
Nearly thirty years ago a mission started 
on the Heights grew into a Methodist work. 
Twenty years ago the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Jersey City united with it, 
and it became the Waverly Congregational 
Church. There would have been nothing of 
it but for a few noble souls and the Mission- 
ary Society. The neighborhood is excellent 
and growing, with a population of many and 
divers religious affiliations. Mr. Briggs grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1897 and spent 
three years in Union Seminary and in Colum- 
bia University. Just in his element at Wav- 
erly, he has increased the Sunday school 
many fold and the congregations to 600. Offer- 
ings, all voluntary, have been large. Land 
has been acquired, and new buildings are to 
be erected. In all this work Mr. Briggs has 
been ably aided by Rev. J. R. Pratt, who acts 
as assistant. To interest children a chorus 
choir was organized. Because of necessary 
diversity of dress, vestments of cassock and 
cotter were adopted. These, being seen by 
congregation and adult choir, were desired 
and provided for the entire choir of eighty men, 
women andchildren. Assembling inthe usual 
way there was embarrassment and some con- 
fusion, so processional and recessional sing- 
ing were tried successfully. Mr. Briggs has 
a Boys’ Brigade, which he intends taking to 
Northfield this summer. A more hopeful or 
spirited work, that lends more credit to a par- 
ent mission board, can hardly be found. 


Tompkins Avenue Pastorless 


On a stormy evening, last Wednesday, the 
members voted to accept the resignation, with 
resolutions expressing deepest regret that the 
relation must be severed and expressions of 
grateful appreciation and affection. The sen- 
timents expressed concerning the financial mat- 
ter indicated that Dr. Meredith ought to be 
made free from care, and that a large number 
of friends would feel like doing something 
substantial to make appropriate provision for 
him. Committees were named, and the mat- 
ter of a council was left for the future, also 
that of a successor, since nothing can be done 
until fall. Dr. Meredith said in his letter 
that he was improving, but very slowly, and 
that hopeful phase of the news is borne out by 
other advices. O. N. A. 
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The Round of Summer Meetings 


Where Convention Goers Will Congregate on Both Sides of the Atlantic 


The number of persons in this country who 
utilize the vacation period for the ends of 
both pleasure and profit is probably increas- 
ing. Every successive summer at least more 
opportunities for combining recreation with 
intellectual and spiritual stimulus appeal to 
the public. Of course to the man satiated 
with convention going during the winter, or 
who has a chronic aversion to ecclesiastical 
assemblies, the summer meeting is an un- 
mixed evil. But multitudes of people who 
are practically chained to their tasks forty- 
eight or fifty weeks out of the year find in it 
the satisfaction of their craving for larger 
knowledge and for fellowship in the things 
that interest them most. 

No one gathering of the coming summer 
looms high above its fellows. Northfield, 
which in the last twenty years has exerted so 
powerful an attraction upon many Christian 
people, will be as much of a Mecca as ever 
and may register a total attendance larger 
than that of last year, which was the record 
year up to that time. Apparently the absence 
of Mr. Moody in the flesh has not lessened 
the magnetic influence of the place, although 
some predicted that the eonferenc-s without 
him would dwindle. Under the direction of 
his sterling son, William R. Moody, they 
have more than held 
their own, and the 
program has ‘been 
considerably ex- 
tended. This summer, 
from about the mid- 
dle of June to the 
middle of September, 
visitors. will be com- 
ing and going. The 
Student Y. M. C. A. 
Conference will be 
in session from June 
27 to July 6, with John 
R. Mott in the chair, 
and such speakers 
and teachers as 
Messrs. Speer, Bos- 
worth, King and Woodrow Wilson of this 
country, and Rev. C. W. Gordon of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, whose pen name is Ralph Connor, 
Rav. John Kelman of Scotland, who is looked 
upon as in many ways a successor to Henry 
Drummond, particularly in his influence upon 
the young people and the students in Edin- 
burgh. The Northfield Summer Bible School 
through the entire month of July offers spe- 
cial Bible lectures by Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan and continuous courses of Bible study 
under such men as Prof. W. W. White of the 
Teachers’ Bible College, New York city. Au- 
gust will bring the General Conference of 
Christian Workers, whose meetings last from 
the ist tothe 17th. Some of the speakers are 


Silver Bay, N. ¥. 
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Rav. F. B. Meyer, Drs. A. T. 
Pierson, A. C. D.xon, H. C. 
Mabie, C. I. Scofield and H. G. 
Weston. Two features will be 
a@ young people’s institute con- 
ducted by John W. Baer and 
a musical institute under the 
dire3ztion of Prof. D. B. Towner. 
Mr. Meyer will remain after 
the meetings for a series of post 
conference lectures from Aug. 
19 to Sept. 7. Mr. Morgan will 
be in Northfield until Aug. 23, 
and take a prominent part in 
all the meetings. Information 
as to accommodations can be 
obtained of A. G. Moody, East 
Northfield, Mass. 

Silver Bay on Lake George 
came to the attention of the 
Christian public last summer in connection 
with the first Council of the Forward Move- 
ment of the American Board. Two hundred 
persons had such a happy time there then 
in Mr. Silas H. Paine’s ample hostelry, that 
they have advertised far and wide the at- 
tractions of ths spot—one of the most beauti- 
ful on celebrated Lake George. As a result 
the coming season is to witness a practi- 





cally continuous series of important religious 
gatherings, beginning June 26 with the cun- 
ference of college women, which has hitherto 
met at Northfield and to which several hun- 
dred delegates from Eastern institations will 
resort. Then comes the conference of Jeadars 
in missionary work among young people, 
July 16-25, and close upon that, July 26-Aug. 4, 
the second General Council of the Forward 
Movement, which will this year extend its 
scope to include all the missionary activities 
of Congregational churches. Until the regis- 
ter is full any Congregational church may 
choose a delegate, and already a large num- 
ber have been appointed. Mr. Luther D. 
Wishard will this year, as last, have charge, 
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ably seconded by Professor Bosworth and 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach. The former conducts 
each morning Bible classes, and the latter 
gives practical instruction regarding methods 
of promoting missionary interest in local 
churches. Secretaries of the benevolent so- 
cieties will lend their assistance and the gath- 
ering is likely to stimulate greatly missionary 
zeal. After the Forward Movement Council 
come the host of 
7 Y.M.C. A. men en- 
gaged in work in the 
cities. They will not 
only fill completely 
the hotel, which has 
been considerably 
enlarged the past 
winter, but will over- 
flow into tents. 

At Silver Bay, as 
at Northfield, the 
afternoons are de- 
signedly left free for 
diiving, boating, 
swimming and in- 
dulgence in the other 
forms of recreation to 
which the regiontempts. Around the hotel are 
grouped several cottages, where one can find 
all the quiet he desires, while close at hand are 
many lovely and retired sylvan retreats. Silver 
Bay is right on the line of tourist travel, and 
ean be reached in a comparatively few hours 
from New York, Boston or Montreal, and 
when once there one is far away from the din 
and strife of the outside world. Full partic- 
ulars touching the different conventions can 
be obtained from Silas H. Paine, Silver Bay, 
Lake George. 

Western college students will rendezvous as 
usual at Lake Geneva, Wis, June 20-29, and 
will have an abundant program spread before 
them. Southern students rally at Asheville, 
N. C, June 14-22, and here, as at Lake Ge- 
neva, Mr. Speer will be among the prominent © 
speakers. 

Probably the greatest mass meeting to be 
held in any American city this summer will 
be the tenth International Sunday School 
Convention at Denver, June 26-30. This is 
also interdenominational and will have prob- 
ably a registration of between 1,500 and 2,000 
delegates. A number of special transcon- 
tinental trains are planned, and the scenic at- 
tractions of Denver and vicinity will add to 
the appeal of a strong and practical program. 
Such prominent Christian laymen as Hon. 
Hoke Smith, A. B. McCrillis, B. F. Jacobs 
and S. H. Atwater will take part, while the 
roll of ministers participating includes Drs. 
G. C. Lorimer, A. F. Schauffler, C. H. Daniels, 
A. C. Dixon and A. E. Dunning. It will be 
necessary to hold simultaneous meetings in 
two edifices, at least in the evenings. The 
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Denver 


convention is likely to discuss thoroughly the 
whole question of the possib'e improvements 
in the International Lesson system and reports 
of progress in other lauds than this will be 
received. The possibility too will be seriously 
presented as to holding the coming world’s 
convention in 1904in Jerusalem. 

Other gatherings that merit mention are 
the American Library Association at Mag- 
nolia, Mass., June 14, the Baptist Young 
People’s Union at Providence, July 10-13, 
which will bring together youthful hosts from 
all over the country, the Negro congress, edu- 
cational and religious, at Atlanta, Ga., August 
6-11, the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology, July 1-18, and the Congregational Sum- 
mer Bible College at Lakeside, O, Aug. 20- 
Sept. 1. 

Workers in the field of education will find 
a variety of alluring events. First in impor- 
tance in the eyes of many is the National 
Educational Association at Minneapolis, July 
7-11. This organization always brings to- 
gether several thousand teachers, and meet- 
ing as it does this year, midway. between the 
East and the West, it will probably equal, if 
not exceed, any previous gathering. Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, H»n. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Archbishop 
Ireland will be a few of the platform lights. 
Another educational gathering which always 
appeals to New England people is that of the 
American Institute of Instruction, which con- 
venes at Burlington, Vt., July 1-3. The 
Chautauqua plants will bein full bloom East 
and West through most of July and August. 
Summer schools like the National School of 
Music in San Francisco, June 30-July 12, will 
attract specialists in various departments, 
while state meetings of Educational and 
Teachers’ Associations will be strong along 
through June, July and August, that of 
Virginia at Charlottesville, July 3-5, being 
particularly attractive to Southerners gener- 
ally. Another meeting which appeals to a 
wide constituency is that of the American 
Association for the Advancément of Science 
at Pittsburg, Pa., June 28-Jaly 3. 

Across the water the greatest convention 
of interest to Americans is the world’s Y. M. 
C. A. eonvention at Christiania, Norway, 
Aug. 20-24. This meets only once in four 
years, and is this year recognized by the 
Parliament of Norway to the extent of a good- 
sized government appropriation. The inter- 
national committee is organizing parties and 
arranging itineraries. The tours vary in 
expense from $100 to $400. Circulars may be 
obtained of C. J. Hicks, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York. Just beforeit the World’s 
Students’ Christian Federation convenes in 
Copenhagen, Aug. 12-16. 

The Third International Order of Catholics, 
congregating at Bonn on the Rhine, Aug. 5-6, 
will interest American adherents of that form 
of faith. 
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Holy Scripture 


I have a garden fair, 
With heavenly breezes fanned, 
And every morning finds me there— 
It is the Lord’s command— 
To gather fruits and blossom; sweet 
Before the dusty world I meet. 


I have a faithful Friend, 
Accustomed to advise, 

With whom each morn some time I spend— 
That I may be made wise 

To find and keep the only way 

Which issues in eternal day. 


I have an armory bright, 
With shield and helm hung round, 
Where, duly as the morning light, 
The Spirit's sword is found, 
With which to ove come the foe 
Who barasses the way I go. 


I have a mirror keen 
Which shows me all I am; 
Bat lo! behind me there is seen 
One like a dying Lamb; 
And, as I view His imaged Face, 
My sins are lost in shining grace. 


Oh, send Thy Spirit, Lord, 
Tu make me wholly Thine, 
That I may love Thy bless¢d Word, 
And feel its power divine; 
And walk on calmly in its light 
Till faith is turned to glorious sight! 
—Richard Wilton, in Lyra Pastoralis. 





In and Around Boston 


Some City Mission Facts 

House to house visitation represents the 
regular year round work of the missionaries 
of the Boston City Missionary Society; but 
some moaths are devoted especially to what 
are called exploring calls, that is, seeking out 
new families in the hope of bringing them 
under religious influence. May was one of 
these months. Of the 6,923 visits made, 5,483 
were upon families not before visited the pres- 
ent year. Of these families, 2,050 were Prot- 
estant, 3,197 Roman Catholic, and 236 Jewish. 
This canvass revealed several interesting 
facts. Inthe 2,050 Protestant families visited 
for the first time this year only 126 children of 
school age, five to sixteen years old, were 
found out of Sunday school ; that is, less than 
seven children in every one hundred families. 
his is about the same proportion found in 
previous canvasses. One question asked was 
whether the families visited had moved to 
their present location within a year. Of the 
2,050 Protestant families, 712 had changed res- 
idence within a year; of the 236 Jewish fami- 
lies, 107, and of the 3,197 Catholic families, 
914. This seems to show that the Jewish 
families were least permanent in their resi- 
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dence, the Protestant families next, while the 
Catholic families were most permanent. 
These figures of change indicate the impor- 
tance of city mission exploration in reaching 
the shifting classes of the community. 


The Pilgrim Fathers in the State House 


Oae of the two large mural paintings just 
unveiled in the State Hou-e shows the Pil- 
grims on the deck of the Mayflower as they 
get their first sight of theland. The picture 
is on the wall of the central marble rotunda, 
where the battle flags are exhibited, facing 
the visitor as he enters from the front. The 
figures are more than life size and lose noth- 
ing of their dignity by being high up above 
the encircling gallery. The artist, Henry O. 
Walker, has drawn his groups on the deck 
with a view of the wide sea behind. They 
are not portraits—with the exception of Wins- 
low, unfortunately, we have no portraits— 


-bat they are strong and dignified forms and 


faces of the Puritan time, and the spirit 
of faith and expectation is well brought out. 
The unveiling passed so quietly that it at- 
tracted little public notice. The second pic- 
ture, by Edward Simmons, shown at the same 
time, represents the return of the regimental 
colors to the custody of the commonwealth in 
1865. Two spaces remain to be filled. 


Scientists Here in Large Numbers 


Christian Scientists from all parts of this 
count:y and from Earope have assembled in 
Boston this week to receive the annual mes- 
sage from Mrs. Eddy and have what they call 
“communion” together. Mrs. Eddy’s annual 
message is copyrighted, and is punctuated 
and capitalized according to her own whims. 
She denies hostility to the church and would 
like a truce declared. She asserts that so far 
from getting rich out of the movement she 
has been called upon to sacrifice for it. The 
pilgrimage to Mrs. Eddy’s home has been 
given up. A revised edition of Science and 
Health is now ready for circulation. 


A New Home Center for Young Women 


The Cambridge Y. W. C. A., whose mem- 
bership represents most of the evangelical 
denominations, in order to extend its work 
among working girls, has purchased the Mar- 
garet Faller house on Cherry Street, formerly 
the home of the gifted and promising author, 
orator and poet, who, after marrying the Mar- 
quis Ossoli, was shipwrecked with her hus- 
band and child at the early age of forty-one. 
The building is designed for a center of in- 
struction and protection for young girls, of 
whom there are many in the neighborhood. 
It was dedicated May 23, with an address by 
Col. T..W. Higginson, who has presented a 
fine picture of its former occupant. 





The Average Student’s Bible 
Study 


Life is short. Duties aremany. We want 
to understand the Bible while we are young, 
and be able to use it. Some method of study 
must be found which will yield results in re- 
turn for the time and strength at our disposal. 
There must, of course, be specialists who give 
their lives to Biblical scholarship, who know 
the languages and all that. The general stu- 
dent must accept their translations ard ex- 
planations of recondite matters. But the gen- 
eral student may have scholarship as real 
and as thorough as that of the expert, only it 
will be in a different plane. Our comfort is 
that it is in a much more important plane. 
When the expert has delivered over his trans- 
lation of Paul’s words, the general student 
can in a few days read all of Paul’s extant 
writings, and he can reread and ponder them 
until he knows as well as any other living 
person what Paul’s ideas were. It was a 
great and joyful discovery to me when | found 
that all of the profoundest Bible study could 
be done through the English and that only 
the preliminary work was necessarily done in 
the original Janguages.—Dr. W. G. Ballan- 
tine, in July Pilgrim Teacher. 
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New Ways of Studying and Teaching the Bible 


The Actual Methods Employed and the Results Already Reached 


We have group2d on this and the following pages a large and interesting variety of material touching Bible study. The aim has 
been to select from many articles submitted those which represent real advance upon conventional methods of instruction, and which 


have already been subjected to the test of successful use. 


A Literary Approach—a Spiritual 
Result 
BY PROF. IRVING F. WOOD, SMITH COLLEGE 


The Bible Club of Edwards Church, North- 
ampton, Mass., has been in operation for 
eight years, running from October to June. 
Its object is to find out the meaning of the 
writers in the portions of Scripture studied. 
It confines itself strictly to Bible study, never 
attempting to meet socially or to draw mem- 
bers by any other attraction than an interest 
in the Bible. 

It uses the methods of modern Biblical 
study, recognizing, however, that many of the 
conclusions are as yet more or less tentative. 
The result is that emphasis is thrown upon 
the literary side of the study. The belief is 
that only by understanding what the authors 
of Biblical books mean can correct spiritual 
teaching be drawn, and that, since all Biblical 
books were written for a religious purpose, 
when the meaning of the author is found the 
true spiritual teaching will issue naturally. 
The lesson proceeds by address, question, 
discussion, topics or any method which seems 
best adapted to present the subject in hand. 
On occasion those outside the club have been 
invited to.present the views of other Chris- 
tians, e. g., a Baptist and an Episcopal clergy- 
man have presented their views of the church 
and its ordinances, and a Unitarian clergy- 
man the Unitarian estimate of Christ. 

The club discusses freely any controverted 
point, but is careful not to come to a conclu- 
sion. Both sides are presented as fully as pos- 
sible, and then the matter is dropped. The 
members of the club are competent to form 
their own individual conclusions without 
dictation, and such conclusions doubtless 
often differ from each other. To this refusal 
to dictate dogma, and to the presence of a 
nucleus of educated, interested and loyal 
members, is due whatever success the club 
has had. 

In the subjects of study there has been a 
wide range, including Genesis, from the 
p int of view of Pentateuchal analysis; the 
Miaor Prophets ; the life of Christ ; the teach- 
ing of Christ; the growth of thought in the 
early church; the Apocalyptic books.: The 
usual custom has been to prepare a hecto- 
graph print of four or five topics and distrib- 
ute it one Sunday for the study of the next. 
During the last year a little booklet on the 
Apocalyptic Literature has been prepared in- 
stead. Herewith are a few examples of ma- 
terial used by the club: 

Exodus 12-13. The Passover. 

(1) Priestly, 12: 1-20, 28, 40,41, 43-13: 1. The 
rest prophetic, mostly J. Do they give duplicate 
stories? Cf. 12: 11, 15,19 and 12: 34, 39. 

(2) The religious value of the passover in Jew- 
ish history. 

(3) The passover as a symbol of Christ. 

(4) If the law of the first-born (13: 1, 11-16) 
should be shown to be an old Semitic custom would 
it militate against this history ? 

New Methods. The Choice of the Twelve. Matt. 
4: 23-25; 12: 15-21; Mark 3: 7-19; Luke 6: 
12-19. 

(1) How did growing popularity and hostility lead 
to the choice of the apostles ? : 

(2) Any significance in the number 12 ? 

(3) Education of the twelve—were they “ unlet- 
tered men”? Their social rank; relation to each 
other. 

(4) “ The fact is, Jesus had to be content with 
fishers and such men. He could get no other.” 
“They were by no means gifted men.” How far 
are these statements correct ? 

(5) Christ’s purpose in the choice of a body of 
disciples. Was it his own ‘‘invention” ? 


(6) Is the quotation in Matt. 12: 18-21 (Is. 42: 





1-4) a direct prediction of the Messiah? Of the 
work which Christ did ? 


The Story of Israel Naturally Told 


BY REV. H. 0. HANNUM, HOPE CHAPEL, 
BOSTON 


Last autumn in our main school we were 
studying the Old Testament course in the In- 
ternational series. A syllabus was prepared 
for the teachers, containing (1) some general 
suggestions, pedagogical and otherwise; (2) a 
paragraph upon each lesson, setting forth the 
essential facts of the lesson and one or two 
principles which the lesson as a whole empha- 
sized. The experiment resulted in a unani- 
mous vote to continue with the Old Testament 
even at the risk of the loss of copious helps 
and the general system to which we had been 
so long accustomed. The subject of the year’s 
work has been Old Testament Heroes, anc we 
have covered the period between Abraham 
and Elisha. 

The aim of the course is to tell the story of 
Israel in a simple, connected manner, so that 
the student shall learn to regard the religious 
life of this people as a gradual growth. The 
aim in each lesson is to teach one great eth- 
ical principle, only one, and that the natural 
one. The school has learned some history, 
geography and Biblical facts, so that quar- 
terly written examinations have been satis- 
factorily conducted. The teachers, too, feel 
that the Old Testament has never meant so 
much to them. But the chief object has been 
to teach spiritual truths threugh the lives of 
the most representative characters in Israel. 
The Period of the Patriarchs was represented 
by Abraham, Jacob and Joseph; that of the 
Leaders by Moses and Joshua; that of the 
Judges by Gideon, Samson and Samuel; and 
that of the Kings and Prophets by Saul, Da- 
vid and Solomon, Micah, Elijah and Elisha. 
These four periods have been shown to corre- 
spond with the life of the individual —infancy, 
yvuth, manhood and, finally, mature manhood. 

Three essentials are considered in the prep- 
aration of the teacher: Facts, a thorough 
knowledge of the details of the narrative and 
its setting; Fancies, all the legitimate uses of 
the imagination for making the story fresh 
and real; A Principle, one great ethical teach- 
ing from the story as a whole. The method 
of teaching has been twofold, combining 
that of the story with the question and an- 
swer method. . 


An Experiment in Religious Horti- 
culture 
BY REV. RICHARD L. SWAIN, LACONIA, N. H. 


The supreme mistake of the Sunday school 
is in not distinguishing between botany and 
horticulture. The botany of religion has mo- 
nopolized the school, while the horticulture of 
religion has scarcely been considered. The 
teaching of Christianity is a very different 
work from that of planting and growing re- 
ligious people for the market of life. We 
should have both botany and horticulture in 
our schools. If but one, it should be the latter ; 
but unfortunately it has been the former. 

The Sunday school should be as rational as 
the day school, but very unlike it. A man’s 
business will drive him to use his knowledge 
of arithmetic, while the same business will 
tempt him not to use his religious knowledge. 
Therefore the task of the Sunday school is to 


transform religious knowledge into thought 
and love and will. It.is to shift the emphasis 
over from botany to horticulture. This in- 
volves a radical change. 

Your garden is now before you. What can 
you do with it? Divide it into two schools, 
letting it cleave at twelve years of age. Then 
divide each school session into two periods of 
twenty-five minutes each. Let us visit the 
upper school today. The bell rings,a word of 
prayer, and the lesson is studied for twenty- 
five minutes. Another ring and all are com- 
pactly seated, with the youngest in front. 

Now the minister stands before the greatest 
opportunity of his life. He must make the 
school know and love religion by awakening 
every religious element in their natures. In- 
dividuality should have full play, but in every 
case five means must be used to accomplish 
this end. : 

He must (1) teach them to read the Scrip- 
tures systematically and in concert until they 
burn and pulsate in their hearts—the very 
best way of learning the Bible. He must (2), 
in a game of give and take by question and 
answer, drill them in all that they need to 
know in such a way as to awaken the soul to 
the love of the truth which they are reciting. 
He must (3) focus and deepen the entire morak 
nature by the briefest and most skilled use of 
the homily. He must (4) make the bast hymns 
of the church form like a music box in the 
soul until they sing themselves, coloring the 
life. He must (5) teach them the deep spirit- 
ual breathing of prayer by drawing them with 
him up into the very life of God. The last 
twenty-five minutes should be an uplift of all 
that is noblest in them. They should be ex- 
ercised in color and fragrance until they are 
what they are taught. Yes, it requires the 
work of a specialist ; but what is more fitting 
than that a minister should be a specialist in 
his own profession? 

I am not expected to illustrate five great 
arts in the 450 words allowed me. But the 
field is wide open, and my year of work along 
these lines has been a joy and a spiritual up- 
lift with an increase of twenty per cent. in 
attendance. 


Grasping the Bible as a Whole 
BY REV. R. G. WOODBRIDGE 


A number of thoughtful people were de- 
sirous of pursuing advanced studies in the 
Sunday school of Central Church, Middle- 
boro. Six-of the number volunteered to teach 
the classinturn. The pastor became a mem- 
ber of the class to guide the study and to take 
his place as a teacher. The subject chosen 
for study was, The Bible in the Light of 
Modern Scholarship. It was difficult to find 
a text-book clear, interesting and inexpensive 
that all could use. The book selected at last 
was The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy, 
by Farrar. A chapter was studied each week 
and sometimes read in the class and some- 
times expounded. The pastor prepared the 
questions and gave them to the leader to dis- 
tribute beforehand. The twenty-three chap- 
ters of the book were studied faithfully, some 
of them taking two Sundays, and the Bible 
became more precious to all the class. This 
book was followed by What Is Left of the Ol@ 
Doctrines, by Washington Gladden. It was 
instructive and inspiring. Modern criticism 
was feared less when the book was finished 
and the truth loved more. The book in use 
noy is Fisher’s Church History. It was pro- 
posed to follow this by the study of ethics. 
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Tais experiment has shown that inexperi- 
enced people can take up a new study with 
interest and enthusiasm and make it profit- 
able to others. 


An Effort for Permanence 
BY REV. W. J. MUTOH, NEW HAVEN 


One moving idea has been the desirability 
of permanent text-books for the school, in- 
stead of “lesson leaves” or “ quarterlies,”’ 
those unfailing teachers of destructiveness 
and wasteful improvidence. So the twenty- 
six trial lessons in Junior Bible Lessons were 
neatly and strongly bound in cloth, printed on 
high. grade paper from large ty pe, illustrated, 
provided with a little portfolio in the back 
wover for written exercises, maps, ete. It 
should be enlarged to include fifty or one hun- 
dred lessons, but for a quarter of a dollar this 
book is made which will last for years and for 
a whole family of children. It is a specimen 
of what a whole course should be. 

But the contents are more important. They 
make a somewhat continuous story of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph for children 
between the ages of eight and twelve years. 
Where the Bible narrative is simple and suit- 
able the child is referred there to find cer- 
tain information, otherwise it is written out 
in suitable form. Ideas are first presented 
concretely, re-enforced from history, hymns, 
poetry, maxims and personal observations. 
Constant reviews are secured, not by set re- 
view lessons, but by incidental reference. 
The lesson is a guide for study and not a 
mechanism for class exercises. The effective 
parts of the class ¢xercise are the children’s 
telling of the story each in his own words and 
repeating memorized verses, hymns, maxims 
and points of religion and morals sparingly 
drawn from the story. 

Accompanying these lessons, an older grade 
of classes take as their regular lesson (some 
schools have used it as a supplemental lesson ) 
Christian Teachings for six months of con- 
secutive and systematic study of the things a 
young Christian needs most to know. While 
these are not Bible lessons, they are Biblical 
in substance and reference, and it is consid- 
ered that religious education cannot be com- 
plete without some treatment of the truths of 
religion after this manner. The language is 
simple and untechnical. The questions are 
framed so as to call not for memorized an- 
swers, but for something which has been 
thought out. : 

For still other classes, or the same classes 
during another six months, a History of the 
Bible has been prepared and used with satis- 
faction. It gives in simple and condensed 
statements the facts about the versions and 
the codices, the meaning of text criticism, 
the various uses and interpretations and the 
origins of the different portions of the Bible. 
The interest of children in these subjects has 
been a constant surprise, and their subsequent 
study of the Scripture itself has been perma- 
nently lifted to a higher level of intelligence 
and interest. 


Supplemental Evening Work 


BY BEV. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


It is certain that the Sunday school cannot 
do its complete work in the half-hour a week 
assigned to it on Sundays, For this reason 
the Sunday school in Auburndale, by the 
instruction committee, has radiated its teach- 
ing power in several directions, usually by 
short courses of instruction, some of which 
were as follows: 

Mary E. Woolley, now president of Mt. 
Holyoke College, gave a course on Palestine, 
the Land of the Prophets, on Amos, Hosea 
and Isaiah, each lecture being followed bya 
lesson on The Art of Teaching. A course by 
. home talent was given on The Relation of the 
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Sunday School to the Day School and the 
Family. A normal course was given by Miss 
Katherine Shute of the Boston Normal School, 
on: How to Teach the Bible, as shown by the 
way literature is taught in the day schools. 
A course was given by some of the best edu- 
cators in the vicinity of Boston, each of whom 
presented any principle of teaching he chose, 
but was to apply it to the teaching of the Sun- 
day school lesson for the following Sunday. 


Getting Acquainted with the Epistles 
BY REV. E. A. KING, MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


Beginning in the fall of 1900 we took up the 
study of the Letters of Paul. The plan was 
tocontinuethis New Testament study through 
three years. Each term was to be twenty 
weeks in length. This spring we completed 
the second year’s work on Hebrews, and 
will, in all probability, continue the plan next 
winter. The method of work has been induct- 
ive. Each member of the class was requested, 
for example, to read Ephesians through at 
one sitting at least three times. Then to read 
it again and again, until he became thor- 
oughly familiar with the book. The first year 
each member paraphrased the letters, or por- 
tions. of them. This second year very little 
paraphrasing was required. Much time was 
given to introduction and inductive study of 
the message itself. Questions to bring out 
the author’s meaning were prepared on a 
copying machine and distributed to the class. 
At one time an outline drawing of the taber- 
nacle was thus prepared and distributed, each 
member filling in the details as described in 
the Old Testament. Toward the close of the 
year’s work some of the suggestions in and 
teachings of Hebrews were compared with the 
developments of modern science. Some of 
the books used in class were: 

Weiss’s Introduction to New Testament; Apos- 
tolic Age, MeGiffert; Theology of New Testament, 
Stevens; Pfleiderer’s Philosophy and Development 
of Religion; Life and Letters of Paul, Lyman Ab- 
bott; Old Testament Prophecy, Orelli; The Proph- 
ets of Israel, W. Robertson smith; The Blood Cov- 
enant, Trumbull; Bruce’s Hebrews; Gladden’s How 
Much Is Left of the Old Doctrines; Fiske, The Des- 
tiny of Man, The Idea of God. 

We have also conducted a training class for 
Sunday school teachers and any others who 
desired to remain after our Wednesday night 
service. During the larger part of the year 
we took Dr. Gladden’s Who Wrote the 
Bible? as our ‘‘point of departure.’’ Later 
we read J. Paterson Smyth’s How God In- 
spired the Bible. We used the blackboard 
and maps and charts as we could get them. 


Seminary Extension 
BY REV. R. H. POTTER, PH. D. 


We are fortunate in the First Church, 
Hartford, in being near to the Theological 
Seminary. Taking advantage of this fact the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, Rev. E. 
F. Talmage, arranged last fall what might 
have been called “a seminary extension 
course for the senior department.”’ Professor 
Paton gave twelve lectures upon The Origin 
and Composition of the Old Testament. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus followed with a course upon 
the New Testament, and during the spring 
Professor Gillett has continued the work upon 
the general theme, Why Did Men Accept the 
Christian Faith? It is purposed to offer next 
year courses upon subjects of general Chris- 
tian knowledge, given by laymen who may be 
found willing to undertake a limited series of 
studies, though they might not be able to 
teach permanently a Bible class. The fea- 
tures of the class are two—the subjects, which 
are general and comprehensive, gathering into 
themselves the materials taught in the usual 
grades of the school; and the idea of limited 
courses stimulating interest and securing the 
service of the intelligence of the church. 
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Developing the Teaching Force 
BY F. A. WASHBURN 


In 1874 the Trinitarian Church, New Bed- 
ford, under the direction of its pastor, Rev. 
M. C. Julien, began an original system of 
Bible teaching. After some sixteen years, a 
new series having been published each year, 
another system was substituted. Two months 
ago the Bible school returned to their earlier 
method. 

The purpose is to teach primarily a par- 
ticular religious truth in each lesson, and to 
connect the lessons not so much chronolog- 
ically as by their relations to religious experi- 
ence. The Bible history is made to illustrate 
the lesson. An important feature of the plan 
is the teachers’ meeting, and this is the 


TEACHERS’ COVENANT 


We, the teachers of the Trinitarian Bible School 
of New Bedford, hereby covenant together, accord- 
ing to the best of our ability, faithfully to observe 
these three principles of success in Bible teaching, 
viz.: 

1, To be punctual in attendance at all meetings. 

2. To be regular in attendance on the Sunday 
session, and in case of necessary absence to pro- 
vide a substitute. 

8. To attend regularly the teachers’ weekly meet- 
ing for the study of the lesson. 


At the teachers’ meeting persons previously 


appointed present the “parts” for the next 
Sunday’s lesson: 

1. Exegesis of Texts. 2. Incidents. 3. Illus- 
trations. 4. Topic and Divisions. 

The following is a statement of the topic 


and divisions of a lesson: God Calls Me to 
Repent—read Luke 15: 11-24. 


INCIDENTS DIVISIONS, 

1. The two sons. A, What sin is. Going 

2. The younger son’s away from God. 
request. 

3. His journey. 

4. Riotous living. B. How sin ends. In 

5. The famine. misery. 

6. Thinking of home. Cc. What repentance is. 

7. His resolve. Reflection, resolve and 

8. The return. return. 

9. The father’s greet- D. How repentance 
ir ends. God’s welcome, 


fo. The confession. 

11. The joyful feast. 

This is called a narrative division. 
form would be a philosophical one, viewing 
the topic from the ideal intellectual stand- 
point, and the divisions would be answers to 
the questions, why, how, or what, usually 
using only one query. 

Bible verses are selected for memorizing 
that will best illustrate the topic, even if the 
verses are sometimes long ones. The learn- 
ing of these texts and the topic is all that is 
required of the pupil, but this is expected of 
each member of the school. 


forgiveness and reward. 


Six Months on Messianic Prophecy 
BY REV. M. A. BULLOCK, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Last autumn I undertook to lead a class in a 
six months’ course in Messianic Prophecy. I 
made out with care study outlines requir- 
ing about twenty minutes’ work a day, and 
distributed these outlines a week in advance. 
We wished to study the historical develop- 
ment of the Messianic Idea, with its fulfill- 
ment in the New Testament. We worked 
along two lines of thought—(1) The Messianic 
Idea which found its realization in a person, 
and (2) The Messianic Idea as seen in the de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God. 

The place and times of the prophets were 
studied, their character, their Messianic utter- 
ances and the reasons for them at the time. 
We dwelt only upon the Messianic element in 
their prophecies, thus enabling us to go some- 
what rapidly through the Old Testament, while 
the many references to the New Testament 
brought that part of the Scriptures into or- 
ganic relation tothe whole. The evidence for 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah, Jehovah-Christ, 
was cumulative and at times startling. The 
interest grew to the very last. It was to me 
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an exciting study. Each study outline called 
for fully as much work and original research 
asasermon. But it paid. 


Mastering Eight Bcoks 
BY MARTHA C. GUSS, NORTH ADAMS 


Eleven months ago I took aclass of young 
women from eighteen to twenty-four years of 
age. They came with their “leaves,” but no 
Bibles. We followed along the lessons in 
Genesis. I soon saw that the members of the 
class neither knew nor enjoyed their Bibles. 
I collected their leaflets, asked them to bring 
their Bibles (kept a supp'y on hand for those 
that forgot), and made rather full outlines, a 
copy for each member, using Hurlburt’s 
Divisions of Old Testament History as the 
basis. We have now reached the coronation 
of Saul. The members are interested, some 
enthusiastic, and can read a book of the Bible 
at a sitting. We use maps, reference books 
and the blackboard, but depend chiefly upon 
the Bible and their growing power to inter- 
pret its language and spirit. 

Weare learning something of the composite 
nature of the books as to authorship and the 
kinds of literature found in the Bible. The 
élass can now think through the first eight 
books of the Bible, their contents and purpose, 
and know something of Israel’s history to the 
establishment of the monarchy. They freely 
assert that the Bible has increased in its 
spiritual lessons as they have come to know 
it. We have Geikie, Kent, Ottley, Stanley, 
Robertson and Gladden among our reference 
books. 


With Reference to Missions 
BY MISS A, C. LATHROP, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


A. new interest, both in Bible history and 
in missions, has been awakened in my class 
of adults during the last eighteen months by 
the suggestion that both are parts of one great 
whole; the Bible story showing the prepara. 
tion for and establishment of God's kingdom 
in the world, and the work of today being the 
development and growth of that same king- 
dom. 

Each lesson has at its close been connected 
with a thought of some present progress or 
hindrance in the carryirg out of God’s great 
plan. 

Several of the class have begun reading 
missionary literature with a desire to become 
intelligent regarding the present growth of 
that kingdom of whose b+ ginnir gs they study 
in the Sunday school lessons, and one at least 
has begun to give thought ‘ully and conscien- 
tiously, while formerly she had felt she had 
nothing to spare. ? 

Some of the conclusions reached by the 
class follow: 

In God’s great plan of estab ishing his kingdom 
in the worla— 

Genesis shows his use of individuals; the rest of 
Pentateuch, his training of nations. 

Historical books, his use of nations; prophetical 
books, his use of great teachers. 

All these forces still used today: 

Gospel, history of the establishment of the king- 
dom. 

Acts and epistles, story of its growth under the 
great leaders. 

Story of growth today just as interesting. 

Example: As the Lover of souls worked through 
Peter and Paul to broaden out the interests and 
sympathies of his church, so he is working today 
through the student volunteers. 


Feeding the Lambs 


BY ANNIE M. ROPES, BANGOR, ME. 


About two years ago I took aclass in the 
primary room of our Sunday school. The 
children were tiny tots and apparently had 
had very little Bible instructiou. At first I 
followed the lessons of the Sunday school 
quarterly which was givenme. But the result 
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was unsatisfactory. Finally I tried another 
plan. Beginning with the first chapter of 
Genesis, I printed the first verse of the Bible 
on a dozen slips of cardboard, gave them to 
the children to learn the verse by heart, and 
tried to explain simply how many years ago 


God had made the earth and everything upon . 


it. We went very slowly through that chapter. 

A. little later we tovk up the story of the 
garden of Eder, and I think that story made a 
deeper impression on thechildren than a great 
deal of abstract instruction on sin. Several 
Bible stories were talked over in this way, 
and then towards Christmas time we studied 
the life of Jesus. If I could have my way 
every Sunday school in the land should study 
the life of our Lord between Christmas and 
Easter. The meaning of Palm Sunday and 
Good Friday should be lovingly and rever- 
ently taught. and the Sundays before Easter 
should not be given up to rehearsals. I be- 
lieve a quarterly is greatly needed for the 
primary room that is entirely distinct from 
the older quarterlies; one that shall cover 
about three years, taking up simply the great 
facts of the creation, the fall, and the life of 
our Lord, and then giving more fully the 
principal Bible stories of the Old and New 
Testaments. Printed in these quarterlies 
should be the Twenty-third Psalm, the Beat- 
itudes, the Ten Commandments and perhaps 
the names of the books of the Bible. 


Graded Bible Schools ia Illinois 


The State Association of Congregational 
Churches in Illinois has a committee on graded 
Bible schools, which made its second report 
to the annual meeting at Rockford, May 21. 
It gives an account in detail of the organiza. 
tion of seven Sunday schools. That of the 
First Chureh of Ottawa ha; a full graded 
course corresponding to the grades of the 
public schools. Ineach of three departments, 
the primary, intermediate and junior, are four 
gceades. The first two grades have topical 
lessons, with illustrations drawn from the 
life of Christ. The third and fourth grades 
study the Old Testament heroes; the i/th and 
sixth those of the New Testament. I[n the 
seventh and eighth, the Old Testament is 
studied historically. In the ninth g ade, 
which covers the decision period in the 
pupil’s life, the topics are Baing a Christian, 
and the Christian Virtues. The tenth grade 
studies again the life of Christ, the «eleventh 
the life of Paul, and the twelfth takes a gen- 
era! review of the Bibls. The pastor, Rav. L. 
O. Baird, has arrange | the course, and has an 
experienved leader for each grade who super 
vises the work of the teachers. He takes 
charge of all the scholars in the ninth grade. 

The First Church school at Oak Park has 
a rare teacher in Miss Frederika Beard, who 
leads the younger children in the study of the 
Oid Testament stories, u-ing Moulton’s Eng- 
lish Reader’s Bible, the pupils writing ac- 
counts of Bible events, etc. The New Eng- 
land, Chicago, uses the same book,- while 
older pupils study Burton and Matthews’s Con- 
structive Studies inthe Lifeof Christ. Union 
Park uses International lessons in most of 
the grades, which are uniform with the public 
schools. Laavitt Street has abandoned quar- 
terlies, substituting question slips for written 
answers. A class of young men is studying 
Stalker’s Life of Paul. Tabernacle has sepa- 
rate rooms for each department, with about 
fifty scholars in each. The pastor of Berea 
Bible School furnished mimeographed slips to 
be filled out, these being carefully corrected 
and the record of each papil kept. 

Good results have followed in theseand other 
schools pursuing similar plans—growing en- 
thusiasm in study, increased knowledge of 
the Bible and greater skill in the use of refer- 
ence works. 

These independent teachers are eager to 
kno ¢ and profit by the experiments of others, 
and look forward hopefully to the time when 
needed text-books will be published which 
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will be the product of actual experience in 
teaching. 

The following outlines for graded courses is 
suggested : 

Kindergarten. Topical instruction; nature les- 
sons. 

lst-4th Grades. Bible stories, preferably New 
Testament, for the first two years, and Old Testa- 
ment for the last. 

5th and 6th Grades. Life of Christ. 

7th Grade. History of the early church and the 
life of Paul. 

8th Grade. Bible and Christian heroes, and mis- 
sions 

9th Grade. Decision period; elements of Chris- 
tian lif+. 

10th and 11th Grades. The prophets and history 
of Israel. 
_ 12th Grade. Teachings of Christ applied to every- 
day life. An excellen; text-book for this has just 
been published in Speer’s Principles of Jesus. 

For adult Bible classes a wide range of elective 
work is proposed. 


The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature 


This organization is guided by a Council of 
Seventy, professors of universities and theo- 
logical seminaries, with a large advisory board 
of Biblical scholars, most of whom are pastors 
and teachers. The principal is Pres. W. R. 
Harper of the University of Chicago. The 
council is divided into three chambers—the 
Old Testament, the New. Testament and the 
general. Its purpose is to bring into associa- 
tion and matual support those who are labor- 
ing to promote the study of the Bible and of 
related literatures from the historical stand- 
point and to foster acquaintance with right 
methods of Bible study. Its position is evan- 
gelical. It believes that the Bible is a unique 
revelation from God; it strives to investigate 
its teachings in a constructive spirit and to 
extend the knowledge of it among the people. 

The council provides correspondence 
courses in Hebrew, New Testament Greek 
and the Eoglish Bible, also reading courses in 
the Bible and literature connected withit. It 
holds several summer schools in connection 
with assemblies, and independently furnishes 
lectures at collegas, institutes and conven- 
tions. It coniucts examinations on these 
courses and on the International Sunday 
school lessons. Its periodicals arethe Bibli- 
cal World and the American Journal of 
Theology. Over 1,000 ministers are enrolled 
and over 10,000 persons are pursuing the study 
of these outline courses. Books are loaned to 
memb?rs, each book being accompanied by an 
analysis of its contents, with questions and 
other iaformation leading the student to an 
intelligent er t'cism. Those who report their 
work tothe institute receive certificates show- 
ing the particular courses they have com- 
pleted, and special tasks are assigned to 
members with guidance of their work on pay- 
ment of a tuition fee 

The Biblical World is now in its twenty- 
first year. It embraces in its list of contribu- 
tora a large proportion of the Biblical scholars 
of America and Europe. It has quickened 
and guided popular study of the Bible, enlarg- 
ing the sphere of knowledge and greatly 
improving Sunday school methods. It has 
caused the publication of a large number of 
text-books, and has informed its readers of all 
the important literature issued on Biblical 
topics and on Sunday school teaching and 
administration. 





The International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion of London, England, reported at its last 
annual meeting 740,000 members, with cards 
and helps printed in thirty or more languages. 
Ten thousand voluntary workers in sixty 
different countries distributed more than 
12,000,000 cards, hints and circular letters. 
The plan of daily Bible reading follows the 
International Sunday School Lessons. Infor- 
mition can be secured by applying (inclosing 
stamp) to William Shaw, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 
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The Bible Study Cycle of the 
Student Y. M. C. A. 


BY MARY B. FULLER 


The student movement is a tremendous fac- 
tor in the spiritual life of today, and its most 
permanent and wide-reaching influence is 
wielded through its courses for Bible study. 
The cycle of four courses is used by twenty- 
five thousand people this year, and over fif- 
teen hundred leaders of classes receive regular 
suggestion from headquarters. The studies 
have a place in nearly every college and prc- 
fessional school in America; in the universi- 
ties of Great Britain and the Continent, and 
in the schools and colleges of India, China 
and Japan. When one considers that the first 
course in the cycle—Shbarman’s Life of 
Christ—was introduced only six years ago, 
the increase of use has been phenomenal. 
This growth,has been due partly to the or- 
ganization of the movement, the suggestions 
of the traveling secretaries and the normal 
Bible classes at the summer conferences. 
But primarily the growth is due to the char- 
acteristics of the studies themselves. 

The emphatic, the distinguishing character- 
istic of these courses is their arrangement for 
daily study. The divisions of the subject and 
the questions for’ suggestion presuppose from 
twenty minutes to half an hour daily de- 
voted to study. It is assumed that the work 
will be discussed weekly in groups or classes, 
but the individual working alone has plenty 
of suggestion for summary and review. 

A second characteristic is the devotional 
purpose. The practical yet deeply spiritual 
attitude of the men who lead student Chris- 
tianity today is the attitude of these studies. 
They lead to knowledge of the Bible, to 
thought about ir, and most of all to action 
upon its principles. While devotiona', they 
are entirely free from sentimentality. They 
are absolutely nonsectarian and nontheolog- 
ical, but are based on the intellectual work of 
the foremost Biblical scholars. 

The historical method is used; comprehen- 
siveness and true proportion are aimed at, 
rather than the interpretation of details. Am- 
ple references are given to the best books on 
the Bible, and an endless vista is opened to 
the leader or the exceptional student with 
time. 

The courses in the cycle are these: First 
year, Sharman’s Studies in the Life of Christ, 
supposed to be used by freshmen in college, 
with a janior leading the wee! ly class. They 
are based on Stevens and Barton's Harmony 
of the Gospels. 

The second year course is Bosworth’s 
Studies in the Acts and Epistles, which uses 
Burton’s Records and Letters of the Apostolic 
Age as foundation. 

Studies in Old Testament Characters, by 
Prof. W. W. White, comes next, and Professor 
Bosworth has the senior course, with Studies 
in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. 
There is, of course, no arbitrary connection 
in this order as planned for students. Sunday 
school classes could use them in a different 
order. 

The number using most of these courses has 
doubled in the last two years, and one course 
has tripled its numbers—judging from books 
sold. When one reckons with the students 
who pass on their books to others certainly 
the number is much increased. 

The Jeaders in the college associations as- 
sert more and more that they believe the foun- 
dation of all their Christian activity lies in 
this Bible study, and many students have said 
that the work of these courses opened a new 
life to them. Two benefits particularly give 
cause for gratitude. One is the habit of daily, 
prayerful study—a habit which once formed 
counts more for real power in the life of a 
Christian than any other. The other is the 
method, practical and historical, of study, 
lettirg the Master and his followers bring 
their own message for our personal response, 


Specimens of Courses 
For the Memory Age 


BY JOHN L. KEEDY 


Topics used for children from eight to twelve 
years old. 
Course I. The Best Book of All. 

1, Men and Books of the Old Testament. 
. Men and Books of the New Testament. 
. 100 Scripture verses memorized. Children 
mark in their Bibles each verse memorized. 

. Some Child Prayers. 
. The Beatitudes. 
The Commandments. 
- Some Great Hymns. 
- How We Got Our English Bible. 

Examinations once a quarter and graduation at 
the end of the course; our own church diploma 
given. 
Course II. Doctrines and Duties. 
1. Every Man Meant to be Kingly. 
2. About Sin and Temptation. 
3. About Christ and Salvation. 
4. Being a Christian. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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. Confessing Christ. 
3. Christian Growth. 
. The Christian Character. 
. About Prayer. 
9. About Faith. 
10, Love to God and Man and Self. 
11. About a Life of Service. 
12, About Getting Along Well with Others. 
13. About Getting Along Well with One’s Self. 
14. About Giving. 
15. About Temperance. 
16. About Christian Citizenship. 
Hymns, Prayers, The Apostles’ Creed, Exam- 
ination and Graduation. 
Course IIT. A Christian Church. 
1. The Church of Christ. 
2. The Purpose of a Church. 
3. The Members of a Church, 
4. The Duties of the Members of a Church. 
5. The Officers of a Church and Their Duties. 
6, Church Worship. 
7. The Sacraments, Baptism. The Lord’s Supper. 
8. Some Forms of Church Work. 
9. About Certain Special Days. 
10. Congregational History. 
11. Congregational Polity, 
12. Our Congregational Missionary Societies. 
13. The Triumph of the Church. 
Hymns, Prayers, A Confession of Faith, Exam- 
ination and Graduation. 


Topics of the Pastor’s Class in 
Church History 


BY REV. E. M. BARTLETT, KINGSTON, MASS. 


1, Rise and Progress of Mohammedanism ; Sepa- 
ration of Greek and Roman Churches. 

2. Charlemagne and the Holy Roman Empire; 
Spread of Christianity; Growing Power of the 
Papacy ; Boniface; Europe Christianized. 

3. Monasticism. Franciscans, Dominicans, Au- 
gustinians, ete ; Monasteries and Nunneries; 
Growth of the System of Sacraments. 

4. Crusades. Their Motive, Story and Results. 

5. Decline of the Papacy. The Dark Ages. 
Morals of Clergy and People; Indulgences; In- 
quisition; Ban and Interdict; Lollards, Dancers, 
Witches. 

6. Renaissance. Erasmus and the Schoolmen; 
Reformers Before the Reformation, Wycliffe, Huss, 
Savonarola. 

7. The Protestant Reformation. Martin Luther 
(1483-1546), Life of Luther, His Theses, Conflict 
with the Chureb, His Victory. 

8. Theology of the Reformation. Chief Doc- 
trines; Spread of the Reform Movement and Its 
Effect on Politics and Morals. 

9. Reformation in Switzerland. Zwingli and 
Calvin. 

10. Reformation in France. Huguenots; Mas- 
sacie of St. Bartholomew ; Edict of Nantes. 

11. Reformation in Netherlands. Spanish In- 
quisition at work. 

12. Reformation in England and Scotland. 

13, Protestant Reformation and Catholic Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Mystics and Pantheists; Ana- 
bapti-ts; Loyola and the Jesuits. 

14, Progress of the Protestant Church in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Puritan- 
ism and the Rise of Congregational (Independent) 
Churches; Methodism and Popular Evangelism ; 
Moravian Brethren and Modern Missions; French 
Revolution and Popular Infidelity. 


As Studied in a Woman’s Club 


The Woman’s Literary and Social Club connected 
with Lincoln Park Church, Chicago, have devoted 


three seasons to the study of the Bible, under the 


leadership of Rev. David Beaton. The outlines of 
two of these courses follow: 
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Used in Bible Classes 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
(Based on Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible) 


Introduction: The Vital Interests of Literature, 
The Bible in English, The Bible the Literature of a 
Race, Literary Forms in Bible. Illustrative Read- 
ings: Gen. 1, The Poem of Origins; Deut. 32, The 
Song of Moses. 

Lyric Forms: Folk Songs, Odes, Elegies, Litur- 
gical Psalms, Dramatic Lyrics, Monodies. Tllus- 
trative Readings: Deborah’s Song, David’s Elegy 
on Saul and Jonathan. 

Historic and Epic Forms: Primitive History, 
Epic Incidents, Prose Epics, Cycles, Histories, Sto- 
ries, Illustrative Readings: Ruth, The Story of 
Joseph. 

Wisdom Literature: Proverbs, Dramatic Para- 
bles, Essays on Life, Epigrams, Maxims, Fables. 
Illustrative Readings: The Book of Job. 

Prophetic Literature: Messages, Oracles, Doom 
Songs, Lyrics, Emblems, Visions, Rhapsody, Dra- 
matic Prophecy. Illustrative Readings : The Doom 
of Tyre, The Vision of Isaiah, Rhapsody of Judg- 
ment and Salvation. 

Oratorical Literature: Spoken Addresses, 
Prayers, Written Addresses. J/lustrative Read- 
ings: Deut. 1, The Orations of Moses; 1 Cor. 13, 
Paul’s Prose Poem on Love. 

Idyllic Literature: Epic [dyl, Lyric Idyl. Tilus- 
trative Readings: Soag of Solomon. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST 


The Birth and Infancy of Jesus: The Messianic 
Hope, The Natal Songs, The Holy Family, The 
Training of the Christ Child. 


The Mental and Moral Preparation of Jesus: - 


The Traditions of His Nation, Religious Teachings, 
His Messianic Consciousness, His Temptation. 

The Proclamation of the Kingdom of God: His 
Names, Jesus a Spiritual Teacher, Doctrine of the 
Kingdom, The Sermon on the Mount. 

The Substance of Jesus’ Teaching: Conditions for 
Entrance into the Kingdom of God, Significance of 
Miracles, The Soul the Supreme Fact. 

The Galilean Ministry of Jesus: Peter’s Confes- 
sion, The Church, Parables, The Disputes of the 
Disciples, The New Spirit. 

The Ministry of Jesus in Judea: The Jewish Au- 
thorities and the Reformer, The Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, The Talents, The Ten Virgins. 

The Crowning Work of Jesus: The Universality 
of the Religion of Jesus, The Meaning of the Cross, 
Spiritual Triumph. , 


By the Inductive Method 
(A Lesson used in Northfield, Ct.) 
THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF CONVERSION, ACTS IX. 


1. Why do we suppose Paul never to have seen 
Jesus in his ministry? 

2. What does the opening of v. 2 show as to Saul’s 
character? 

3. Why was Christianity called “ The Way?” 

4, What part did the vision have in Saul’s con- 
version? , 

5. What was the first sign that he was a changed 
man? 

6. Why was it well to have Ananias visit Saul? 

7. What made Pau! different from the twelve as 
an advocate of Christianity? 


A Six Months’ Course at Rye, N. Y. 
1902 


The Canon, Languages, Texts. 

The Literary Form of the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures as a Means of Grace, Best Use for 
Self-Culture. 

Old Testament Poetry: Ex. 15: 1-21; Ps, 90; 
Deut, 32: 1-43. 

Special Poems: Judges 14: 12-18; Prov. 24: 
30-34; Prov. 30: 24-28; Is. 52: 13-15, 53. 

Old Testament Orations: Gen. 44: 18-34; Josh. 
24; Judges 9; 1 Sam. 15, 1 Kings 18. 

Ruth. 

Esther. 

Job, Chap. 1-31. 

Job, Chap. 32-42. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Jonah. 

The New Testament as Literature. 

Comparison of the Four Gospels. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

The Pauline Epistles. 

The General Epistles. 

The Epistles to the Churches, 

The Epist’es to Individuals, 

The Revelation of St. John. 





Never underestimate yourself in battle, and 
never overestimate yourself in a report.— Gen. 
Horace Porter, to West Point Cadets. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Unto Me 


BY MARY H. FIELD 


I bend to help a little straying child 
And soothe away its fears, 

When lo! the Wondrous Babe, all undefiled, 
Looks at me through its tears. 


Beside a cot I kneel with pitying eyes, 
A dying brow I fan— 

The pallet seems a cross and on it lies 
One like the Son of Man! 


The way is long, and when I pause to share 
My cup, my crust of bread, 

With some poor wanderer—O vision rare— 
A halo crowns his head! 


O’er sin’s dark stream there comes a drowning 
ery, 
Its woful tide I stem 
And grasp for one who sinks—the Christ is 
there, 
I touch His garment’s hem. 


O Presence, ever new and ever dear, 
My Master, can it be 

In thy great day of coming I shall hear, 
“Thou didst it unto Me?” 





Reckoning with Our Disabilities 


No man is a complete man in range and 
balance of tastes and powers. The words 
we use to imply breadth imply also limi- 
tation. We have eyes in the front of our 
heads and see in the direction toward 
which we are facing. No one, without 
conscious effort, sees all round the hori- 
zon. Some persons never recognize or 
allow for this. Their test of the true and 
beautiful is that which they themselves 
see where they are standing. They have 
never learned to allow for their disabili- 
ties—some of them have never come to 
the point where they confess, even to 
themselves, that they have disabilities. 
Good taste, in all departments, is their 
taste. Competent opinions, on any sub- 
ject, are their opinions. Where their 
shadow falls is a perpetual dark. 

Larger men know that they have limi- 
tations and study to offset them by a 
right use of the imagination and of sym- 
pathy. An editor may not be interested 
in articles on certain subjects, but if he 
is a good editor he recognizes the fact 
that there are many among his readérs 
who do not share his disability, and cheer- 
fully and carefully caters to their taste 
with the best help hecan get on subjects 
which to him make no appeal. The good 
housemother does not choose dishes 
merely on the ground that she herself 
likes them—she knows the tastes of her 
family and tries to satisfy all alike in due 
proportion. The man who is tone-deaf 
never, even in thought, considers music 
absurd for those who profit by it. The 
man who is art-blind never calls those 
who gain intense enjoyment from beauty 
which he is incapable of seeing, fools. 
That would be to write himself down as a 
fool instead of accepting bravely the fact 
that he has limitations. And of course, 
the lame man never makes harsh re- 
marks about athletic sports. 

We often cannot help our disabilities, 
but we can reckon with them and allow 
for them, and thereby save ourselves 
from the charge of willful prejudice and 
foolish narrowness. And perhaps by 


study of the tastes of other men we may 
come to have some little insight into the 
causes of their broader pleasure, or even 
some share with them in what has been 
to us a desert of uninterest. 





One of Thirteen * 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 
CHAPTER I. INTRODUCING THE STATES 


It was at the dinner table one day that 
Polly made the application. She had 
been reviewing the thirteen original states 
at school, and as the family name was 
State, and there were just thirteen of 
them, it didn’t take a very great mind 
to think it out. Polly was taking her 
turn that week to sit at the little table. 
It is a bad sign, you know, to have thir- 
teen seated at the table, so when Millie 
outgrew her high-chair, which had a tray 
of its own, and the little mother was 
trying to think how she should manage 
things, why, Polly came to the rescue as 
she usually did. 

‘*Let’s have a table set for one, mother, 
and we girls and Jack can take turns, 
and the one who sits there must wait on 
table. Won’t that be splendid?” Polly 
began to dance and the thing was settled. 

This week it was Polly’s turn. She 
had been asked to get some bread. The 
plate was in her hand and she was stand- 
ing by the table, her eyes traveling round 
and round from one face to another. 

‘‘ We are the United States,” said Polly, 
reflectively ; and then everybody smiled. 

““We are!’”’ Polly’s eyes were still 
traveling slowly round the table. ‘ Fa- 
ther’s Virginia.” 

Another indulgent smile, which did not 
escape Polly’s quick eye. 

“Well, father’s the oldest, but I guess 
he’d better be Massachusetts,”’ said Polly, 
on second thought ; ‘sounds more master- 
ful. And mother’ll be beautiful Vir- 
ginia.” Here Polly made her mother a 
sweeping bow. 

“OQ, what a Polly she is!” said the lit- 
tle mother, gazing lovingly up at her. 

“And Richard’—Polly wrinkled her 
brow and looked critically at a quiet, 
strong-faced young man seated at the end 
of the long table. 

“The United States are waiting for 
bread,’’ remarked Richard, soberly. 

‘* And Richard’ll be,” Polly went on, ig- 
noring her brother’s remark, and balanc- 
ing the bread plate on the tip of three fin- 
gers—“‘by the way, though, I guess we 
must plan Aunt Patience and Aunt Sally 
next. Of course they must be Massachu- 
setts’s sister states—Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. I dare say father perse- 
cuted you unmercifully when you were 
young.” 

There was a laugh at this remark, for 
Aunt Sally was almost eighty years old 
and Mr. State not quite sixty. 

“O well,” said Polly, “brothers ought 
to be the oldest if they’re not, and anyway 
Aunt Patience and Aunt Sallie certainly 
are ‘sister States. Aunt Sallie must be 
Rhode Island ; she’s so petite. And that 
leaves but one other small state, and Mil- 
lie must be that, Delaware. Just the 
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state for you, Millie. Delaware is 
wrapped in the arms of Maryland, and 
Millie has to be folded in somebody’s em- 
brace moit of the time.” 

“T don’t know of anybody who em- 
braces her more than you,” said Ethel. 

“Polly, will you get the bread? J’m 
starving,” said Joseph. 

‘*My dear brother,” said Polly, ‘I was 
just going to assign you a place among 
the states, but you’ll have to reform first, 
for there wasn’t a state among the thir- 
teen original that you could really call 
flighty. Richard, now, one would know 
at once where he belongs.” 

“Come, Polly, come!” 

It was a mild expostulation, but Polly 
grasped the plate in her hand and turned 
towards ber father. ‘‘ When Massachu- 
setts speaks the states obey.’”’ Here she 
made a little old-fashioned courtesy and 
started for the pantry. 

‘*Here’s a good one for Julia,” she went 
on, as she put the bread on the table. 


“You know Georgia was a refuge for the . 


poor and unfortunate. 1’d like to know 
if all the cats and dogs in the country 
don’t come to Juliato befed? There was 
hardly any good thing which needed do- 
ing that was not undertaken by Georgia— 
vide Eggleston’s History of the United 
States. Now, 1’!l leave it to the States 
here assembled if that doesn’t apply ex- 
actly to Julia B. State. Didn’t she start 
a club to teach mothers how to bring up 
their children? And surely you all re- 
member the scheme she worked up for 
orphans, maiden ladies and tramps. Julia 
B. is a born’”’— 

‘*Mother, will you please send Polly to 
bed?” interrupted Julia, whose voice was 
so earnest and whose face was so serious 
that the family felt inclined to laugh. 

‘“‘Never mind, dear,’”’ said Polly, con- 
solingly ; ‘‘you’ve a lovely motto, ‘Non 
sibi sed aliis!’ You couldn’t help living 
up to it to save your life.” 

There was a moment’s silence now 
while Polly snatched a few mouthfuls 
to appease her hunger. Presently she 
clapped her hands. ‘The best of all is 
North and South Carolina,” she said. 
‘Settled by the nobility, you know! The 
bon ton rule the world according to them. 
The aristocracy are the people.” 

Here everybody glanced at the twins, 
Grace Annette and Johanna. Just seven- 
teen they were, and very ambitious so- 
cially. They were blushing and looking 
decidedly self-conscious. 

**Now, listen, my dear aristocrats, to 
the fate of the Carolinas,” continued 
Polly. ‘Their degrees of nobility and 
offices of title were of no use in the woods 
of America. Now, my dear twins, don’t 
you see that it is just the same on this 
farm? We really can’t breakfast at ten 
and dine at seven. Father and Richard 
would starve, to say nothing of Joe. 
Neither have we any special need of 
after-dinner coffees. They don’t hold 
enough for farmers. And as for a French 
tea table with a samovar, bless you, it 


- wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket for a 


family of thirteen! We, the people of 
the United States here assembled ’”’—Polly 
waved her head majestically towards the 


table—‘‘ belong to the great middle class; | 
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we cultivate the soil, and we have pie 
three times a day.” 

“‘Let’s have custard pie for supper,” 
broke in Jack, who was just fourteen and 
fond of eating. 

“O, yes,” exclaimed Polly, ‘I heard 
the frogs peep last night, and frogs and 
custard pie always come together.” 

‘*Eggs are down to fifteen cents at 
Bisby’s ; Lasked this morning,” said Jack. 

Polly now returned tothetwins. ‘You 
can’t secede, you know,” she said, eyeing 
them severely. ‘The rest of us wouldn’t 
allow it, so the only thing for you to do 
is to free yourselves of your aristocratic 
tendencies. Just become one of us, or 
two of us, and—don’t you think so, 
father?” she asked, catching the fun in 
her father’s eyes. 

“*I want to know where we are going 
to put you, Polly,” said Mr. State. 
“Which of the thirteen do you repre- 
sent, pray tell us? ”’ 

**O, goodness, father,’’ cried Grace An- 
nette, ‘‘we’ll have to make a new state 
for Polly. None of the thirteen original 
would represent her at all.” 

“’T would be a state founded by stray 
dogs and tomboys,” remarked Johanna. 

‘*A few elderly ladies and a baby would 
have to figure in it,’’ added Julia. 

“And nota serious thought among ’em,”’ 
said Aunt Patience, solemnly. 

** Well,” said Aunt Sallie, meekly, ‘‘I’m 
sure it would be a state where any one 
could go if they needed help of any kind.” 

‘It would be a jolly state, now you'd 
better b’lieve,” cried Jack ; ‘‘ and I’d like 
to b’long to it.” 

“No danger but you would,” said Joe. 
“Everything has to have a shadow, and 
you’re Polly’s, all right.” 

“Come, Polly, come,” said the little 
mother; ‘take off the plates. It’s time 
we were through dinner if the girls are 
going to get the dishes washed.” 

Polly removed the plates and brought 
on two large pies, which were soon made 
away with. The older members of the 
family then left the large kitchen which 
served as dining-room during the colder 
months of the year, and Grace Annette 
and Johanna began to clear off the table. 

**Elizabeth Sherwood doesn’t have to 
wash dishes, neither does Lou Bartlett,” 
sighed Grace Annette. ‘‘I just wish we 
didn’t have to.” 

‘None of the girls in that set wash 
dishes,” said Johanna, pensively. 

“That’s so,” said Polly gayly, ‘but 
who’d change places with them and live 
down in that little stuffy town where 
everybody has to do just as everybody 
else does? NotI.” 

A dear old farm for me, for me ; 

A nice old Jack for companee, 
sang Polly. ‘‘Come, Jack,” she cried, 
“it’s not my week to wash dishes. Let’s 
go look at the rhubarb and see what the 
promise is for pies.” 

“Well, Polly may say what she pleases,” 
said Johanna, after Polly had gone out, 
“but I, for one, just hate housework. It’s 
nothing but wash dishes, and churn, and 
sweep, and clean lamps till the end of the 
chapter. I wish, I almost wish, father 
would sell the place. Imagine living in 
town; a small family; a servant to do the 
work; plenty of time to practice, and 
make calls and dress up.” 

“That’s the kind of life the other girls 
have,” sighed Grace Annette. 
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‘* Well,” said Johanna, “ selling the farm 
wouldn’t reduce the size of the family, I 
suppose, and as far as that goes we might 
as well wish for the moon, for father 
would neversell this place. Heand Aunt 
Patience and Aunt Sallie have lived here 
ever since they were born, and I’m not 
sure but the State family have owned the 
place ever since the landing of Columbus.” 

““We don’t want to part with any of the 
family, it’s to be hoped,” remarked Grace 
Annette, ‘‘ but.I wish we were rich. O! 
how Ido wish wewererich.”’ Here Grace 
stopped in the midst of her dish-washing 
and gazed at Johanna as earnestly as if 
wishing would bring wealth. 

“It’s most school time, just the same,” 
said Johanna, coming to her senses all at 
once. And then there wasa great clatter- 
ing of dishes, as the two girls rushed the 
plates and cups and saucers through the 
usual process. 

Meanwhile Jack and Polly had saun- 
tered out across the fields with their arms 
around each other. Millie followed close 
at their heels. Two dogs, a big New- 
foundland named Bruno, and a little fox 
terrier, Ted, came next, and a big yellow 
cat brought up therear. Wherever Polly 
went, the dogs and cats and children were 
sure to follow. 

“If we went all over the world, Jack, 
I don’t believe we could find a house half 
as beautiful as this one,” said Polly, turn- 
ing round and looking at the great, old- 
fashioned double house, with its large, 
sunny windows at the south, and a broad 
piazza stretching across the front. 

**T don’t, either,” said Jack, who always 
agreed with Polly no matter what she 
said. j 

“T used to think when I was a child,” 
went on Polly, seating herself on a stone 
wall, ‘‘when mother read of the garden 
of Eden that this was the place—the or- 
chard, you know, full of every kind of 
fruit tree and the fields full of flowers 
and our own flower gardens, and all. I 
don’t think it strange.” 

**T don’t, either,” said Jack. 

“T don’t think any one could possibly 
have a nicer father and mother,” said 
Polly, reflectively. 

“T don’t, either,”’ said Jack. 

“Ora greater variety in the way of sis- 
ters and brothers,” went on Polly. 

“T don’t, either,’ said Jack. 

Here Polly brought her eyes back from 
the woods and fixed them on Jack A 
gleam of fun shot from them, but she 
was careful not to change the seriously 
pensive tone of her voice. 

“Or a more stupid poll parrot for a 
chum,” she went on. 

*T don’t, either,” said unsuspecting 
Jack, 

And thén such a laugh as rang out 
across the fields and echoed back from 
the woods! Jack looked ashamed. 

“Were you going to sleep?” asked 
Polly, ‘or hadn’t you but three words in 
your vocabulary? O, my, it’s school- 
time!”’ she said, as she saw Grace An- 
nette and Johanna wheeling down the 
driveway. ‘‘Come on, Jack. Good-by, 
Millie, sweetheart. Some day you shall 
go to school and study about our United 
States. I must wash my hands if I never 
gettoschool. Don’t wait, Jack. Though 
I can’t see why your hands should be 
proof against dirt any more than mine.” 

(To be continued.] 
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Closet and Altar 


THE DEDICATED LIFE 


O that there were such an heart in them, 
that they would fear, and keep all my com- 
mandments always, that it might be well 
with them, and with their children forever. 





Tell me how you obtained peace ard 
satisfaction? I think I may be sure it 
was by the same path that promises it to 
me, if I could only walk in it—the path 
of unreserved surrender to God, and of 
unwavering trust in Jesus as my Saviour. 
—James Hinton. ’ 





Self-conceit blinds; self-will destroys; 
self-oblation consecrates; self-sacrifice 
saves.—C. Rossetti. 





One cannot give money or anything 
else with the same passion with which he 
gives himself. All other forms of con- 
secration are secondary—valuable, but 
secondary. Nogeneration, therefore, can 
show its full faith in Christianity which 
does not offer its best gifts.— William J. 
Tucker. 





If I could give you information of my 
life it would be to show. how a woman of 
very ordinary ability has been led by God 
in strange and unaccustomed paths to do 
in His service what He has done in her. 
And if I could tell you all, you would see 
how God has done all, and I nothing. I 
have worked hard, very hard, that is all; 
and I have never refused God anything. 
—Florence Nightingale. 





The best that isin us will not answer 
to the call of self.—J. Ritchie Smith. 





O great Absolver, grant my soul may wear 
The lowliest garb of penitence and prayer, 
That in the Father’s courts my glorious dress 
May be the garment of thy righteousness. 


Yea, Thou wilt answer for me, righteous 
Lord: 

Thine all the merits, mine the great reward ; 

Thine the sharp thorns, and mine the golden 
crown ; 

Mine the life won, and thine the life laid 
down. 


Naught can I bring, dear Lord, for all I owe, 
Yet let my full heart what it can bestow ; 
Like Mary’s gift let my davotion prove, 
Forgiven greatly, how I greatly love. 

—8. J. Stone. 


Most holy and eternal God, Lord 
and Sovereign of all creatures, I 
humbly present to Thy divine Majesty 
myself, my soul and body, my thoughts 
and my words, my actions and inten- 
tions, my passions and my sufferings, 
to be disposed by Thee to Thy glory; 
to be blessed by Thy providence; to 
be guided by Thy counsel; to be sanc- 
tified by Thy Spirit; and afterward 
that my body and soul may be re- 
ceived into glory: for nothing can 
perish which is under Thy custody ; 
and the enemy of souls cannot devour 
what is Thy portion, nor take it out 
of Thy hands. This day, O Lord, 
and all the days of my life, I dedicate 
to Thy honor and the actions of my 
calling, to the uses of grace, and the 
religion of all my days, to be united 
to the metits and intercession of my 
holy Saviour, Jesus; that in Him and 
for Him I may be pardoned and ac- 
cepted. Amen. 
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A CHILDREN’S STORY 


Teddy had the measles. Not plain, 
every.day American measles, but German 
measles mixed with the French and Eng- 
lish sorts. The kind which makes 
mothers look worricd and doctors say, 
*“*Hum; keep him very quiet.” That was 
the kind of measles Teddy had, and of all 
times in the world, at circus time. 

The posters had been on the fences for 
weeks and they were just as splendid as 
ever. Billy, the boy who lived next door, 
had seen the man with them drive into 
town, and he had shrieked for Teddy and 
the two boys had followed him around 
from fence to fence and from barn to 
barn to see him put them up and had 
recognized all the old friends. ‘‘There’s 
the trick elephant!” one would shout, 
and ‘‘There’s the trained seals!’ the 
other would answer; ‘‘There’s the fat 
woman!” and ‘‘There goes the African 
knife swallower!” and so on till dark, 
when the wagon drove on to the next 
town and the boys went home late to 
supper. 

And now the circus was actually here 
and Teddy was in bed; in bed in the day- 
time and in a darkened room at that, and 
Billy was seeing the procession without 
him. It was more than a boy could 
endure. He could just hear the calliope 
as the parade moved up and down the 
street. ‘‘ Now it’s turning the corner by 
the bridge,” he moaned; ‘now it’s in 
Main Street; now it’s passing the bank. 
I know Billy’s running along t1e sidewalk 
by the elephant. O mother, don’t you 
think I could possibly go to the show this 
afternoonif I wrapped up warm? I don’t 
feel sick a bit today. I think that doctor 
just keeps mein bed to be mean. Can’t 
I possibly go?” And poor Teddy almost 
cried. 

His mother turned his pillow over and 
said cheerfully: ‘‘Next time the circus 
comes you may give a party and take all 
the boys. How would you like that?” 
But Teddy only shook his head; next time 
was a long way off, and the pirade was 
going along the street this very minute. 

Then the door opened and Uncle Jim 
came in. ‘Hello, young man,” he said 
gayly, “how are the measles? Still 
spotted are you? Well, cheer up, and I[’ll 
tell you sumething tu amuse you. What 
do you think I’ve just seen? Why, the 
circus parade. And there were”’— 

*“James!’’ said Teddy’s mother se- 
verely, ‘‘I’m surprised at you! Can’t 
you talk of something but the circus 
when you see’’—she stopped and Teddy 
sniffed audibly. 
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Uncle Jim whistled. ‘‘O, well,’ he 
said, ‘‘what’s a circus, more or le3s? 
Circuses are common enough ; they come 
with the flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Now what I’m thinking of is something 
really worth while. Perhaps a driving 
trip lasting four whole days; that’s what 
I’m thinking of taking, some time soon, 
if I can find anybody to go with me.” 

Teddy turned his head to listen with 
some faint interest, when suddenly the 
calliope burst out close at hand, louder 
than ever, mingled with shouts from boys 
and the sound of running feet. Teddy 
sat up in bed with a start. 

*O, O,” he cried. ‘‘Here it comes! 
O mother, I can’t s‘and it if it’s going 
past the house! I must look out. I 
must, I must! Just a minute! O, 
please, please!” 

His mother put her hand on his wrig- 
gling body and pressed it back in bed. 
“You must lie still, dear boy,” she said 
firmly. ‘‘Remember what the doctor 
said about sunlight for your eyes. You 
must wait till next year.” 

Pvoor Teddy! All day long the music 
sounded at intervals, and joyous voices 
were heard in the street, as the crowds 
tramped past, and he had to lie in that 
hateful dark room and think of all he was 
missing. No story was worth listening 
to,.no book sounded even endurable as his 
mother read it to him. Even when night 
came he could not forget, but tossed in 
-his sleep and muttered to himself. 

Just before morniog he woke and asked 
for a drink, and his mother rose to get it, 
when she heard a strange, soft sound 
out-of-doors ; thump, thump, thump, went 
heavy footfalls, accompanied by the gen- 
tle squeak, squeak, squeak of wheels. 
She raised the window shade and looked 
out. 

Teddy heard the queer noise, too- 
‘*What is it?” he asked, curiously. 

His mother turned suddenly. ‘‘ Teddy, 
Teddy,” she cried, ‘‘ what do you think ? 
You could not go to the circus, but the 
circus has come to you!”’ She snatched 
a heavy blanket from the bed and rolled 
him in it; then she sat down by the win- 
dow and held bim on her lap, big boy as 
he was, and he saw the strangest sight—a 
parade all in gray, like oné seen in a mist. 
The circus was creeping on to the next 
town while everybody in the houses was 
asleep. Teddy gasped for sheer amaze- 
ment and delight. Who had ever seen 
such a parade as this ? 

First came the elephants, moving 
slowly, stepping softly on their padded 
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feet. The men who led them were in 
gray clothes, just the color of the faint 
daylight ; they stole soundlessly, sleepily, 
on together. Then came the camels, 
gray, too, their long necks drooping as 
they shambled quietly along. Next were 
the horses, but such horses! Where was 
their fiery spirit? Their arched necks 
hung lazily down between their knees. 
Their riders, the haughty Indians, the 
dashing Rough Riders, the wild Cossacks, 
joggied indifferently in their saddles, 
napping as they rode. Then came the 
calliope, but its glittering pipes were hid- 
den in a huge gray covering, making it a 
formless, silent mass; its strident voice 
was still; it, too, seemed asleep. 

After this were the wagons with the 

‘animals’ cages, the gay, painted wagons 
with their crimson and gold sides and 
their pictures of wild animal hunts; but 
covers were drawn over their glories, and 
the animals slept without a roar or a bel- 
low. The clowns and the bareback rid- 
ers and the Japinese jugglers, the trapeze 
performers and the gauzy, dazzling circus 
girls—not one was to be seen. Only the 
hushed, shadowy ghost of a parade moved 
by, such a parade as was never dreamed 
of by mortal boy. 

When it had crept silently past and 
was swallowed up in the grayness of the 
morning, Teddy drew a long, long breath. 

**O mother,” he said, ‘‘I’d rather have 
seen that than forty daytime circuses! 
Uncle Jim never saw that, did he? And 
Billy never saw it! And you never saw 
it before, did you? O, won’tI tell them 
tomorrow!”’ His eyes danced with de- 
light. 

His mother hastily tucked him up in 
bed. ‘“O,” she murmured, “I hope I 
have not done wrong. I do hope you 
haven’t taken cold! Do you feel as 
though you had taken cold?” 

Teddy laughed sleepily. ‘‘I feel all 
right,” he said, cuddling down content- 
edly. 

** Well, young man,” said Uncle Jim in 
the morning, ‘‘you look fifty per cent. 
better. I guess I may as well order those 
horses for our trip.” 

“T've been to the circus!” shouted 
Teddy. ‘‘Hooray! Such a circus!” 

“Just then the doctor appeared. 
‘“‘Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What new 
medicine have you been taking, I'd like 
to know ?”’ 

*“l’ve been to the circus,” Teddy re- 
peated, chuckling. ‘“‘That’s what! Or, 
no, it was better than that. The circus 
came to me!” 
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In and Around Chicago 


Professor Horswell Leaves Northwestern 


The resignation of Dr. Horswell as professor 
of Old Testament literature in Garrett Insti- 
tute has finally been accepted. So far as it 
appears this was not done because fault had 
been found with his teaching or with his 
views. President Little is a warm friend and 
was unwilling that he should resign. The 
same is true of his associate, Professor Terry. 
Methodist ministers in their conferences had 
expressed their satisfaction with his work 
and their desire that he remain in his chair. 
The real reason for accepting the resignation 
seems to have been personal. As one of the 
trustees puts it: “It was presumed by the 
board of trustees that the reasons of Profes- 
sor Horswell’s resignation were personal to 
himself and were, of course, sufficient to jus- 
tify his action. Subsequent to the date of the 
resignation certain methods and deliverances 
of Professor Horswell created a situation 
which in the judgment of the trustees ren- 
dered his further connection with the institu- 
tion undesirable and consequently his resig- 
nation was accepted.” 


Memorial Service for Dr. Barrows 

It was fitting that such a service should be 
held in the church he served here fourteen 
years, the First Presbyterian, and by his friend 
and successor, Dr. Chichester. Both the pas- 
tor and the members of this church are grate- 
ful that the last sermon Dr. Barrows preached 
was preached from his old pulpit and to a 
congregation which has never ceased to admire 
and love him. Inthe memorial discourse Dr. 
Chichester said that Dr. Barrows’s service 
here and throughout his life was characterized 
by its intensity and enthusiasm, by its oppor- 
tuneness, as shown in the expression of sym- 
pathy at the right time, by peculiar insight 
and by a tenacity of purpose which no dis- 
couragements could weaken. His love for 
men was evident in whatever he undertook, 
and the religious motive which directed all 
his efforts was always apparent. 


Condition of the Chicago Churches 

A review of the work of the year is enc)ur- 
aging. The larger churches have more than 
held theirown. Union Park without a pastor 
has lost neither in congregations nor in the 
attendance at Sunday school. The gain in 
the First Ciurch along all lines has been very 
gratifying. Plymouth Church has passed out 
of a period of discouragement into one of con- 
fidence. It rejoices over a goodly number of 
additions, steady increase in the congregation, 
enthusiastic prayer meetings and ‘activity in 
every line of church work. South Church has 
kept up its congregations and all its activities, 
made encouraging gains in its membership 
and paid off from $12,000 to $15,000 of its debt. 
Another year will see the rest of the debt can- 
celed. New England Church with its double 
pastorate grows slowly but surely. The pres- 
ent arrangement seems to beideal. P:oféssor 
Mackenzie somehow finds time to prepare ser- 
mons with which his hearers are delighted 
and Mr. Winchester succeeds in caring for the 
parish work to the satisfaction of every one. 
Warren Avenue has kept on growing as has 
been its habit year after year. It is now 
building a house for its Sunday school and 
during the vacation will redecorate and im- 
prove its audience room. Nor has Califoroia 
Avenue failed to keep its gains up to those of 
former years. These churches now rank 
among the best in the city. Millard Avenue, 
Covenant, Leavitt Street and Douglass Park 
have made encouraging gains. At Leavitt 
Street the gain has been conspicuous and 
promises to be larger in the future than it has 
been for many years. Lincoln Park Church 
grows every year and is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to put up the church edifice it so greatly 
needs. 

Of suburban churches like those in Evans- 
ton, three in Oak Park, one in La Grange, one 
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in Hinsdale and one in Glencce, it is not neces- 
sary to speak. Every condition favors their 
growth. In aggressive work and in benevo- 
lence they have few rivals in the country. 

Of the smaller churches and newer, like the 
Washington Park Church, the Forrestville 
Church, the Fellowship and half a dozen other 
churcher, much could be written concerning 
their activity and success. Fifty-second Ave- 
nue Church is just now entering a new house 
of worship and is growing rapidly. Central 
Park Church, at the end of eleven years’ serv- 
ice by its devoted pastor, Rev. S. C. Haskin, 
is preparing to complete its edifice at the 
cost of several thousand dollars. Bethlehem 
Church, though not large, is strong and ear- 
nest. It has been gathered out of our Bohe- 
mian population by Dr. and Mrs. Adams, and 
in its aggressiveness, purity and consecration 
is a constant stimu'us to the other churches 
of our order in the city. 

Work in the purely mission churches has 
not been better in any year since their organ- 
ization. The drawback is the Jack of money 
to take advantage of new openings and to aid 
generously such churches as Grace Church, 
whose prosperity demands more room at once. 
This church is. already one of the most active 
in the city, is entirely self-supporting and bids 
fair to become one of the largest among us. 
There are a few churches which have not pros- 
pered. Conditions have changed so greatly as 
almost to imperil their existence. But witha 
new location or union with another church 
these difficulties will be met. It is not soeasy 
to meet the demand for new churches. The 
fields open faster than they can be occupied. 


Revival Methods 

Rev. W. R. Newell of the Moody Institute 
seems to think that the day of revivals has 
not passed. During the winter he has been 
preaching Sunday afternoons in Studebaker 
Hall. He says that in connection with these 
meetings there have been more than one thou- 
sand conversions. He now asks for a taber- 
nacle in the center of the city where these 
meetings can be continued, and where, he be- 
lieves, the revival spirit will always manifest 
itself. .More than two thousand persons in 
different parts of the country have agreed to 
pray for these meetings and for the continu- 
ance of conversions in them. This summer 
Mr. Newell will try to push his work in a 
large tent, and in the meantime seek to ar- 
range for permanent work when the cold 
weather comes. 


Children’s Day 

The weather was superb. So far as can be 
learned the attendance at all the churches was 
very large. Interest in the day seems to be 
steadily increasing. Secretary McMillen man- 
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aged to visit seven churches during the day and 
make seven addresses. His rec-ption every- 
where was enthusiastic. It is too early to 
estimate the amount of the collections.. The 
work of the Sunday School Society was never 
in a better condition than at present. It lays 
solid foundations and a good many of them. 
FRANKLIN. 











THE NEW 
THOUGHT 


Bremner’s Butter Wa- 
fers afford the better 
way to a better menu. 
They are exceedingly 
delicate, always fresh 








and crispy, uniform in 
flavor and condition—to 
be served at any meal, 
with anything that you 
would like made better. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 






































Poor time 
has its 
ending 





ELGIN WATCH 








Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. A booklet about 
watcnes will be mailed to you for the asking. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The New Pilgrim Hymn Book* 


It is a pleasure to welcome another 
serious attempt to supply a hymn and 
tune book for the use of young people. 
The anonymous editors of Pilgrim 
Songs have done their work thought- 
fully and with discrimination, and the 
result is an excellent manual, of conven- 
ient size, practical arrangement, an inter- 
esting variety of contents, clear typog- 
raphy and tasteful outward appearance. 
A large proportion of both hymns and 
tunes is made up of standard favorites, 
which call for no comment except of 
grateful recognition. But the collection 
has individuality also. 

One commendable feature is the group- 
ing of the hymns under the following 
general heads, with several subdivisions 
in each case: Worship of God, Christ, 
Christian Life, The Kingdom, Heaven, 
The Sea, The Year, The Day and Hour— 
with several useful “Sentences” ap- 
pended. The more exact designations 
of topic are repeated throughout with the 
hymns, so as to be constant reminders to 
the singer. There is an extraordinarily 
full and convenient index of subjects 
with first lines indicated—another help 
to intelligent use. It is evident that the 
intention was to make the selection of 
hymns generous and catholic in scope. 
Careful comparison shows that many 
hymns that we are wont to expect in 
such collections are omitted, but we pre- 
sume that there were good reasons in 
each case. We are disposed to regret the 
absence of some, like ‘“‘ Art thou weary,”’ 
“Day is dying in the west,” ‘‘ Forward 
be our watchword,” ‘Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild,” ‘Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed,” ‘“‘In heavenly love abiding,” 
and some others. It should be said, how- 
ever, that in place of these we have a 
number of unfamiliar hymns which per- 
haps will become well known. 

We are glad to observe the high gen- 
eral average of the tunes. As in the case 
of the hymns, the selection has ranged 
chiefly among compositions that repre- 


‘sent worthily the best type of present- 


day tune writing, both English and 
American. The editors have not been 
willing to sacrifice their ideal for the 
sake of cheap and tasteless airs, or of 
barren part-writing, and their artistic 
principle deserves hearty praise. About 
fifty tunes in the book were either written 
for it or have attained no wide currency 
as yet. They are all carefully written 
and, as a rule, have some point of style 
that makes them both singable and 
rememberable. Occasionally, we think, 
there is a slight straining after effect, but 
the average quality is so good that one 
hesitates to find fault. While adapta- 
tions do not represent a very admirable 
grade of musical wisdom, it must be said 
that those here presented are generally 
useful. If the playing of the tunes is 
correct and competent, and the leadership 
is well disposed, the singers will sing 
these tunes without much difficulty. But 
many of them will fare sadly in the hands 
of inexperienced leaders. That, however, 


* Pilgrim Songs (No. 2), for Sunday Schools, Young 
People’s Societies, Prayer Meetings. The Pilgrim Press. 
pp. 307. $35 per hundred in cloth; $25 per hundred in 
boards. 


is not to be charged to the discredit of the 
book. 

On the whole, then, we may congratu- 
late the Pilgrim Press on having produced 
so worthy a book, and wish them success 
in making it popular among our young 
people. WALpo S. PRATT. 


Two English Novelists 


It is the fashion of the time that every 
man of note should be presented to the 
gaze of the public as soon after his death 
as may be in the pages of a biography. 
This being the case, the wise man will 
prefer to state his own case, as Sir Walter 
Besant has done in this delightful vol- 
ume,* rather than to trust the fortunes 
of his fame to the most conscientious or 
friendly biographer. And the public may 
give thanks when so accomplished a 
writer takes it so frankly and cordially 
into his c »nfidence. 

The outlines of Besant’s life are inter- 
esting. A town boy of Portsmouth, he 
came in early touch with sailors and 
the sea. A student in London and Cam- 
bridge, he made friends among the am- 
bitious young men of his time. Six years 
in a tropical island colony, with contro- 
versy enough to keep him from indolence 
of mind and unusual opportunities of ob- 
servation among the strange waifs of 
humanity that drift about the world, took 
him quite out of the provincialism of the 
home life without making him a less 
patriotic Englishman. Through news- 
paper work he came to novel writing, and 
through the studies preparatory to novel 
writing to practical philanthropy. 

Besant knew London lovingly and 
thoroughly. His unfinished work was a 
comprehensive history of it. His best 
known story, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, led to the building of the People’s 
Palace—an enterprise, he tells us, di- 
verted from its original aims, but a model 
and incentive for other work. 

From the hard evangelical Calvinism 
of the English Church in which he was 
brought up Besant reacted to the posi- 
tion of Maurice, or rather to a cordial 
acceptance of the ideas of duty and op- 
portunity taught by Christ, with a gen- 
eral denial of sacerdotal claims. He had 
an amusing dread of sermons, to which, 
he says, he had lost the power in child- 
hood of attending, and for thirty years 
he never attended a service where preach- 
ing formed a part. He speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the work of the Salvation 
Army, comparing it for personal devo- 
tion and success to the first work of 
the Order of Francis. Nor must his long 
service as secretary of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund and his work for authors 
be forgotten. He has given us a genial 
and enjoyable book, one of the best of 
all his works, and none the worse that 
some parts are evidently left in the first 
draft and are more unaffectedly out- 
spoken than a later revision might have 
left them. 

Mr. Reid has done good service in his 
full and interesting biographyt of the 
+ The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. pp. 294. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.40. 


+ William Black, by Wemyss Reid. pp. 352. Harper 
& Bros. $2.25. 


author of A Daughter of Heth, The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton and 
A Princess of Thule. Black will be 
longest known by these three books, we 
believe, and their triple charm of delight 
in nature, in sport and in the charm of 
beautiful and true-hearted women will 
always hold him an appreciative public. 
His Scotland is not the land that Scott or 
Maclaren have told us most about; but it 
is the wild, wet world of the sea lochs 
and rocky isles of the Atlantic coast—the 
home of the Celtic blood which colored 
his own life and thinking. 

His life was not greatly eventful. He 
sought adventure for the love of it and 
in preliminary studies for his stories, but 
it was the adventure of the yachtsman 
and the fisherman. He had the artistic 
temperament and much of the equipment 
of the artist—gifts that served him well 
on one side of the newspaper work which 
was his preparation for great literary suc- 
cess. 

Black was fond of America, where the 
popularity of his stories was great, and 
where he made one enjoyable visit. Mr. 
Reid has made good use of letters, and 
gives us a lifelike, though rather too elon- 
gated, view of the man and his friends, as 
well as of the circumstances of the pro- 
duction of his different works. 


OTHER LANDS 

The Moors, by Budgett Meakin. pp. 503. 

Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

A fresh and unhackneyed account of a little 
known people. Going to Morocco for a few 
months’ holiday, Mr. Meakin remained for 
more than six years. During part of that time 
he was in charge of a journal founded by his 
father, and came in touch with the real life of 
the country. He familiarized himself with 
colloquial Arabic, adopted native dress and an 
Arabic name and made long journeys into the 
interior. From these years in Morocco, sup- 
plemented by much study and correspondence, 
have grown three books. The present and 
latest volume contains a wealth of fascinating 
material concerning the social and religious 
life of the country. The many beautiful pic- 
tures really illustrate the text. 

Mosaics from India, by Margaret B. Denning. 

pp. 296. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 
Few books in so small compass give as sug- 
gestive a view of the reaction of the West 
upon the East. The chapters on the famine, 
Ramabai and caste are deeply interesting. 
The account of the educational usefulness of 
the missionary is convincing. The prevailing 
idea in America of the scrupulous cleanliness 
of the Hindu is controverted, along with many 
others, The book abounds in striking scenes 
and stories, but really centers in the sad fate 
of the women of India. 

i Sebati ban. 
A convenient handbook of information in 
regard to China and its people. Making no 
pretension to originality, it has drawn upon 
the best authorities and gives a readable and 
valuable summary, which is well illustrated 
and indexed and is both timely and interest- 
ing. But the history of modern Christianity 
in China should have had brief mention. 

Bright Days in Merrie England, by A. Van- 

doren Honeyman. pp. 422. Honeyman & Co. 

Plainfield, N. J. $1.50 net. 

A detailed account of a series of coaching 
tours. With Oxford as a starting point, the 
drives covered the lake country, Warwick- 
shire and Devon, Ruskin land, the Lorna 
Doone country and the haunts of George 
Eliot. The writer is thoroughly familiar with 
English history and tradition and his book is 
both enjoyable and instructive. 


A Voyage to Viking Land, by Thos. Sedgwick 
Steele. pp. 194. Dana, Estes & Co. 2g 
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We reviewed and commended this beautifully 
illustrated book of gossipy travel in our issue 
of Aug. 20, 1896. This new edition seems to 
have no changes either of text or picture. 


RELIGION 


The Reasonableness of Faith, by W.S. Rains- 
Lead pp. 309. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 
net. 


The s-rmons of an original and courageous 
student who is in close touch with the modern 
social problems and thinks of Christianity in 
terms of recent thought. Dr. Rainsford’s 
splendid optimism and virile grasp of central 
truth make these addresses notable among re- 
cent r-ligious books. The title sermon is fol- 
lowed by one upon eourage—indeed, most of 
the subjects treated show the spirit of faithin 
grapple with the intellectual and practical 
difficulties of our time. 

The Roots of Christian Teaching as Found 


in the Old Testament, by George Aaron Bar- 
ton, Ph. D. pp. 271. J.C. Winston Co. Phila. 


Treats the early narratives as parables con- 
taining primitive religious and ¢thical truths 
and makes them texts for brief devotional 
articles, which may have been used as chapel 
talks in Bryn Mawr College, in which the au- 
thor is a professor of Biblical literature. The 
range of themes is wide, some of the chap- 
ters being based on the prophets, others on 
New Testament teachings. One of the most 
successful efforts we have seen to use the O!d 
Testament for devotional purposes from the 
modern point of view. 

Religions of Bible Lands, by Prof. D. S. Mar- 


goliouth. pp.132, A.C. Armstrong & Son. 60 
cents. 


A brief manual of the religions of the Semitic 
nations, of Egypt and of Persia—the three 
types with which the Hebrew mind came in 
close contact. Asan introduction for general 
readers, rather than special students, the 
compact form and interesting style make this 
a useful handbook. 

A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology, 


hp tae pp. 210. Crane & Co. Topeka, 
an. 


The book reminds one of the geological con- 
test between the Neptunists and Plutonists, 
‘the two great battle-cries being on the one 
side “Water,” on the other “Fire.” The 
author arrays the aqueous against the igneous 
theory of creation. Astronomers have not 
yet confirmed Mr. Campbell’s theory of polar 
revolution. His whole argument is to estab- 
lish the Bible narration as a scientific proposi- 
tion. He even makes Peter in his Second 
Epistle [3: 5,6] an authority on cosmic con- 
vulsions. 


FICTION 


Openings in the Old Trail, by Bret Harte. 
pp. 332. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The old charm, which won such instant recog- 
nition more than thirty years ago for The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, is in this new and last 
book of stories. It is not so vivid—first im- 
pressions cannot be duplicated—nor is it really 
so powerful. But the astonishing thing is 
that after all these years of absence and the 
impressions of a different society the power 
of reproducing a lost age and an ended social 
order should have remained. It is possible, 
however, that it would have been more quiekly 
lost in the presence of changing conditions on 
the familiar ground. These original and irre- 
sponsible children, these picturesque gam- 
blers and brigands, these miners down on 
their luck or elated by sudden success, hold 
delighted attention. And the dramatic view, 
the sense of determining forces that shape 
life and reward and punish men, is here. We 
have the promise of one more book, purely 
humorous in intention. and then we must 
write finis to the literary work of one of the 
great names in the story of American liter- 
ature. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by Charles 

Major. pp. 369. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
This circumstantial and labored story of pas- 
sionleavesuscold. Mr. Major’s rather coarse- 
fibered and violently demonstrative heroine of 
the sixteenth century is curiously given to 
talking the best Indiana English. Weconfess 
our preference for the unadorned but romantic 
tale with which guides and guidebooks enter- 
tain the visitor at Rowsley or Haddon Hall. 
But for those who have retained an unsated 
appetite for downright romance of the histor- 
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ical sort the book has much entertainment to ' 
offer. ' 
The Minority, by Frederick Trevor Hill. pp. | 
406. F.A.StokesCo. $1.50. ! 
Good fictional use of real economic problems | 
and portraits of well-known social and finan- | : 
cial leaders. There is an admirable state- | Topic, June 29-July 5. National Prosperity. 
ment of the pros and cons of the trust question. | Prov. 14: 34; Deut. 6: 10-13. 
The scene is in New York, and the city and “Piping times of prosperity.” This was 
its characteristic features are vividly de-| Dr. McLeod’s apt characterization, in his 
scribed. The author is at his best in pictur- speech at the home missionary meeting in 
ing the smart set, but skillful alsoin hitting off | Syracuse, of the period through which this 
the hypocrisy of both political and labor lead-| nation is passing. If one needed confirmation 
os, | of the opinion he had only to go out on the 
Stephen Holton, by Charles Felton Pidgin. | street and watch the great express and freight 


2. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. ; 
Somewhat less orthodox, or at any rate less | ‘fains coming and going, loaded with that 


conventional in its religious attitude, than | Which represents the wealth and power of the 
the traditional Sunday school story, this book country. A look about a metropolitan center 
represents a kind of literature which good | like New York is another revelation of piled- 
Sunday school libraries no longer admit to | up treasures, while a walk through a hotel 
their shelves. It isa temperance story, with | like the Waldorf-Astoria makes one think 
the usual amount of tragedy and villainy , that thecountry is simply reeking with wealth. 
and impossibly effective oratory which such ' Then comes a jarring note in the newspaper 
books contatn.. ah accounts of strikes on an immense scale, of 
Ties Cancnten oe a a ga ay | bread riots and meat riots, of clash of arms 
Taylor & Co. $1.50. | between sullen, aggrieved men and the rep- 
An amusing if apocryphal tale. This wid- | resentatives of the law. This may bea pros- 
owed mother finds husbands for her eight | perous country, but it is far from being a 
daughters and herself with a dexterity hitherto happy land inall its parts, far from being a 
found only in fairy godmothers. One quite purified kingdom of God. 
understands the feeling of the suitor for the 
fifth daughter when he says, “I can’t bear 
the thought of losing you fora mother-in-law.” 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 





On the whole, our Fourth of July this year 
| ought to be a solemn as well as a jubilant day. 
‘HOME MATTERS | It will pay to get down the New Testament 
Sinden a Cid Uae with'an tateoder- ’ from the shelf and read what the Saviour of 
tion By Margaret E. Sangster, and illustrations ; Mankind said about a man’s life consisting 
by L. J. Bridgman. pp, 200 Bridgman, | not in the things which he possesseth. That 


alee — ne is as true of nations asof individuals. It will 


A guest book and family record book com- . pay also to turn to such passages in the Old 
bined. The ample pages afford space for reg- Testament as are cited above and read the 
istering the guests on gala days like Thanks- : solemnadmonitions.. There are many striking 
giving and Christmas. Other pages are set | similarities between the United States and 
apart for birthdays in successive months, the | Israel. We, like the Jews, believe in our 
record of wedding anniversaries and bright | Destiny, and always spell it with a big D. 
sayings of children. The special] designs and | We, like the Jews, think we are a peculiar 
headings are exceptionally ornamental. All | * f d nd il th ti f th 
the precious and significant events of family peepee, tavored ‘aneve & ; a 
life, enshrined in such a book as this, make a | ®@"th with the Almighty’s protection and 
history which will be a source of gratitude | blessing. We, like them, think we are im- 
and satisfaction in after years. Every couple | mune from calamities that have befallen na- 
beginning married life should own and use | tions once mighty and prosperous. We think 
such a book; we know nothing of the kind so | that our ownright arm, our industrial skill, our 
good as this. | resistless energy, have gotten us all our pos- 
Home Thoughts, by C. (Mrs. Jas. Farley Cox). | sessions. We think that we have a great mis- 
pp. 340, A.5 Barnes & Co. $1.20net. =| gion in the world, and are bound to make our 
At last we are told the nameof the mysterious jn ayence felt to the ends of the earth. 
°C.” who has so long written the column en- 
titled Home Thoughts in the New York Even- és 
ing Post. Her essays confirm our faith that: Now all this is true, but it is only partly 
home life, with allits old, tender sentimentand true. Israel was elected to service, and when 
noble ideals, its happy acceptance of parent- it forgot that fact and thought it was set apart 
hood, its genuine hospitality and avoidance of to receive the homage of the rest of mankind, 
vulgar display, is not entirely out of fashion. God had no more use for Israel and the Jew 
When Mrs. Cox published her earlier book we has been a wanderer ever since. God has 
were disappointed that many remembered dealt graciously with the American people. 
papers were not included. This volume satis- He has large designs which they may further 


factorily supplements the First Series and is $ 
in our opinion even more womatly and help- , if they will. He would have us extend far 





ful. ' and wide the blessings of freedom and pros- 
From Cradle to School, by Mrs. Ada. Ballin. DPerity, of intelligence and good order, and, 
pp. 344, E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. most of all, the blessings that follow in the 


The author does not address an American | train of Christ’s religion. But it is absurd to 
constituency, as is evidenced by a prefatory | think that God cares any more for a white 
ee mish centres nent Sesser go mem 8 Mere 
7 3 “1 per se. That supposition is a worse form o 
poems igh Sea il Be grinder erg | Calvinism than that which the Presbyterian 
and most of Mrs. Ballin’s chapters—allowing | creed revisers felt called upon to exscind or 
for differences of national character and isage | at least to soften. God cares much for Amer- 
—are sensible and practical and will be help- ia because he cares much for all men every- 
ful to mothers. | where. Only as we honor his name and obey 
A Comprehensive Guide-Book to Natural, bis laws and carry out his commands will our 
Hysienic and Hoaene Diet, by ne H. present prosperity prove a blessing and nota 
F Besos at aid he aly pile at a pen eee { curse. So let this coming national birthday 
rian diet is beneficial to both soul and body. | be a time for dwelling upon and fostering the 
the author outlines the steps by which the | !@"er patriotism which embraces all man- 
change from “carnivorism to fruitarianism” | *!24- 
may be made, insisting that ‘‘loyalty to princi- } 
ple” is the only effective motive. The second ; : 
part of the book is a collection of vegetarian ; The Church Prayer Meeting 
recipes and general hygienic information. 





Topic, June 22-28. God’s Works in Nature. 

Job 38: 1-27; Ps. 19: 1-14; 147: 1-20; Matt. 6: 
, | 26-34. 

The Woman’s Club of Hull House, Chicago, Is God’s revelation in nature sufficient? What 
has ruled out all of Kipling’s works but two | does it lack ? What new light does Christ bring? 
from its list of books for children. {For prayer meeting editorial see page 882.) 
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The Conversation Corner 


Good Cheer From the Children 


EAR CORNERERS: Look at 
D those boys in the picture and 
laugh with them. ‘ Aren’t they 
dear?’’ was written on one corner of the 
proof by an editor or editress as it came 
through the office. Of course they are, 
and the sight of their jolly faces and 
sound of their merry laugh—which we 
can almost hear as we look—inclines me 
to have a kind of ‘‘Good Cheer’ Corner 
this week, reading to you a few happy 
letters from happy children. For at this 
time of the year, when summer is near, 
and ‘‘the flowers appear,” and the sing- 
ing clear of the birds we hear (and books 
go to the rear, and—never you fear—no 
boy sheds a tear), it is very queer if you 
children dear should not have good cheer, 
etc., etc. Now let’s find out who these 
jolly boys are. 


“THE THREE GRINNIES” 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing for my 
brothers and myself. We would like to be 
Cornerers. My brothers are twelve, eight, 
six and five years old. Iamten. [Is it proper 
then to say that these children are forty-one 
years old?—Mr. M.} Wehave two large dogs 
and two puppies. I have a doll as big as a 
baby. My brother Fae is going to have a 
printing press. Wesend youa picture of my 
three younger brothers, Thayer, Lawrence 
and Russell. We call them the three grinnies. 
My mamma has just been reading in The 
Congregationalist about the blind children. 
And here is a —— for we five. 

East Hardwick, Vt. 


That is all good, and if I go anywhere 
near Hardwick in my vacation I will 
surely call and see those children and 
hear them laugh! The next letter, which 
has been waiting in the Drawer a long 
while, is from 


Juuia M. 


OUR LITTLE MAINE FARMER 


Dear Mr. Martin: I don’t go to school this 
winter, because it is over two miles to the 
schoolhouse, so I study at home. I was glad 
to get the calendar [the “ Band of Mercy” 
one], for I havea calf that looks just like the 
one bunting in the picture. I have been help- 
ing mamma pick over the yellow-eye beans 
for planting in the spring. We plant a 
bushel of yeliow-eye every year. I havetwo 
heifers and one has a bossy, and oh, she is ‘so 
cross! We can only tie up eleven head of 
cattle in our barn, and I have raised five of 
them. I help feed and water them every day. 
We have two little pigs. They eat cooked 
turnips and milk. 

I had a present last fall of grandma’s old 
horse. She is white and we call her Betsy. 
She has always lived where the Welsh people 
are and so she understands Welsh better than 
English. She is 26 years old, but she seems 
like a colt sometimes, she is so jolly. I har- 
ness her and drive her down to the wood-lot 
and back all alone. For house pets, I -have 
two cats and a dog. I like the kitty best. I 
wish you would come to Maine. Itis nice here 
in summer, but I like the winter best, for I 
can slide down the steep hills with my coast- 
ing sled. I thank you for writing me, and for 
telling me not to work too hard. But I love to 
work. I call it just fun. I am seven years 
old. How old are you, Mr. Martin? Now do 
come and see me, please. 

Milo, Me. Tom H. 


But that would not be on the way to 
Vermont, would it? If so, perhaps I will 
come and see how happy a boy can be 
away out in the hill-country, because he 
has something to do, and “calls it just 
fun ” to do it! 


ANOTHER FARMER BOY 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was ten years old last 
October. I have one brother and two sisters. 
I have three pet rabbits and my brother has a 
pair of gray squirrels. My brother and I 
yoke up two calves in the winter and draw 
wood with them for the furrace on a sled. 
Our farm is on the Assabet River. I am in 
the fifth grade at school. I go to the Congre- 
gational Church. 

South Berlin, Mass. 


All of which makes a very gvod show- 
ing for Master Walter as properly belong- 
ing to the list of happy boys! - 


CATCHING CATFISH IN MISSOURI 


Dear Mr. Martin: We had a rain the other 
day, and my brother and I went fishing—in 
the ditches where tae water ran like a river 
while it rained. Wecaught 16 fish: 2 suckers, 
7 perch, and 7 catfish. What we here call cat- 
fish my father calls horned pout. Thesuckers 
are very pretty, with gold spots onthem. We 
put the fish into the pond inour pasture. The 
biggest ones were “ cats’ —D. F. needn’t say 


WALTER A. 





“scat,” for that is what the boyscallthem! I 
liked that page of birds in The Congregation- 
alist [March 29]. I knew nearly all the birds, 
but I never heard of the fife bird before, and 
would like to know if there is any other name 
for it. [ do not find that name in my bird 
book. I inclose —— cents for the Corner Cot. 


Appleton City, Me. Lovurr W. 


Will some wise birdologist please tell 
Miss Louie of Missouri about that fife 
bird ; it is not in my book either. Her 
father’s name for catfish shows that he is 
a New Englander; although the “W.” 
does not stand for Webster, I will 
“guess”? that he came from Daniel 
Webster’s town of Salisbury, N. H. 


TWO MAYFLOWER GIRLS 


Dear Mr. Martin: Auntie has told me 
about Kirkina and I send —— stamps for her 
new feet. I hope she will be ableto walk. I 
have three little kittens. I hope to go to 
Plymouth next week and find some May- 
flowers. 

Brookline, Mass. OxivE MoK. 


Lots of ministers went down to Plym- 
outh about that same time, but I did not 
hear of any little girls there. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a bunch of 
arbutus and a bunch of blue wood violets. I 
hope you willl enjoy them as much as I did 
picking them. I should like very much to be 
a Cornerer. It is time to get ready for school. 
I wish you could be here. 

Connecticut Valley. 

Coming from that particular part of 
Western Massachusetts I did enjoy those 
Mayflowere—more, even, than if they had 
been picked from beside Plymouth Rock! 
Gretchen H. of North Attleboro, Merrill 


CHRISTINE T. 


W. of Brookline and Oliver W. of Ottawa 


(didn’t I see those boys on a Cape Cod: 


beach last summer?) also write cheerily. 


For the Old Folks 
“MATER DOLOROSA” 


The authorship of this sweet poem (see 
this column in Jan. 18 and March 22) has 
at last been ascertained, an Iowa lady re- 
ferring me to Mrs. Mary H. (Bacon) 
Field, formerly of California, now of 
New York city, who kindly wrote: 


.. + We lived in Dorset, Vt., the first seven- 
teen years of our married life. There our 
children were born, and there three of them 
died, leaving us most desolate. ‘“‘ Mater Dolo- 
rosa” was written there about 1872. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Payson Prentiss (of ‘Stepping 
Heavenward’’) was my friend and neighbor, 
and she carried the poem to Randolph, who 
was then compiling his ‘‘ Chamber of Peace.’’ 
I felt a little aggrieved by the mistakes in the 
printing, for example, “covered” in the line, 

Because of little low-laid heads all crowned 
With golden hair ; 


and “holy eyes ” in another line, 


Because of dear but close-shut baby eyes 
Of heaven’s own blue. 
M. H. F, 


Mrs. Field has written several books 
and many pieces of verse. An original 
poem by her—‘“‘ Unto Me’’—may be found 
in the Home Department this week. 


“UNDER THE LEAVES” 


Can any of your Cornerers throw light on 
the following lines, which drifted into my 
possession over thirty years ago? 

Salem, Mass. 


The first of the six verses is: 


Thick green leaves from the soft brown earth, 

Happy spring-time bas called them forth; 

First faint promise of summer bloom 

Breathes from the fragrant, sweet perfume, 
Under the leaves. 


H. E, O, 


“THE IRON HORSE” 


' ,.. The Corner’s treatment of all its corre- 
spondentz, old and young, encourages me to 
ask whether “The Iron Horse.” written by 
Rev. Dr. Daniel March, Yale, 1840, was ever 
printed, and if it can now be found? 

Norwich Town, Ct. Mrs. G. 

Walking along a quiet street in Woburn 
a few days after the receipt of this letter, 
whom should I meet but good Dr. March 
himself—a happy example of ‘good 
cheer” to the young Cornerers, being (if 
I do not forget) eighty-six years yonng! 
He told me that he wrote ‘‘The Iron 
Horse” for the *‘ Junior Exhibition” at 


“Yale in 1839, and that it was printed (for 


private distribution) in Hartford in 1840. 
A copy of this rare booklet had been sent 
him by Gen. P. of Illinois, his classmate, 
and this he loaned me for the Connecticut. 
lady. He said that Dr. Tarbox told him 
years ago that he saw the poem in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine—and I have just 
found it (at the Public Library) in Vol. 
14, Nov., 1839. The poem is remarkable 
in its graphic description of the loco- 
motive, in 1839 a new thing under the 
sup, and singularly prophetic of what it 
is now in the great West, then almost 
unknown. Many of our Old Folks have 
read later writings of the same pen— 
‘¢Qur Father’s House,” “‘ Night Scenes in 
the Bible,” and ‘‘ Morning Light in Many 


Lands.” Ma) 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 
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To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such.as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


One Source of the Weakness in the 
Sunday School 


The children of the Sunday schools are not 
coming into the church in any such numbers 
as the church has a right to expect. Schools 
numbering over 200, with probably fifty pupils 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty, only a 
few of whom ure church members, send them 
into the church one or two at a time—perhaps 
three or four in an entire year. Who is to 
blame? Manifestly, their Sunday school 
teachers. 

The question of a teacher’s responsibility is 
a great and grave one, second only to that of 
the pastor. In fact, the teachers in the Sun- 
day school are the only ones who can reach 
these young people, as the pastor’s acquaint- 
ance with them is almost always limited to 
the few who come into his busy life. Often- 
times he longs to give up preaching and call- 
ing and devote himself to reaching this un- 
trained element, so full of promise. One 
man, with many other imperative duties, can- 
not accomplish what ought to be done in this 
direction, and it is for the teachers to lay 
aside all evasion, all timidity, and to say to 
themselves, ‘Why am I here?” The answer 
in the heart of every Christian man and 
woman is, ‘‘To bring these children to Jesus 
Christ.” 

We are growing more and more reluctant to 
put things just as they are; we are only too 
glad that Sunday school evangelization, by 
hasty and ill-considered methods, is a thing 
of the past; we are almost glad that the sub- 
ject is seldom mentioned at all. But we are 
wrong. If boys and girls do not come into 
proper relations with the church before they 
are eighteen, there is but a rare chance that 
they come later. At this age young people 
are easily turned in the right way, and it 
ought to be an unescapable burden upon every 
teacher to present the winsomeness of the 
Christ-life to every scholar under her infia- 
ence. We would take it up, not as a “con- 
certed movement’’ where we shake the tree 
and bruise the fruit, but as a quiet, steady, 
personal affair, child after child might be won. 
No one can begin to estimate the safeguard to 
young people formed by the church to which 
they are united. 

If the churches increase slowly, if the ranks 
are not recruited from those who shall grow 
up in the service of the Master, you and I are 
to blame. 

Pawtucket, R. I. G. D. @ 


Teaching the Creation Stories to 
Children 


Is there room in your crowded columns for 
@ question from an old woman? Insensibly, 
{ find I have reached the point where I can- 
not regard the story of Adam and Eve as lit- 
eral history. I did not know it until recently 
I tried to tell a little grandchild the story of 
the creation and the immediate succeeding 
events, and I stopped short with the tempta- 
tion and fall. I simply could not tell that 
story to that child as it was told to me, and 
as I had thought I was implicitly believing 
it. What shall we do with those fascinating 
old Bible stories and the little children of to- 
day? They will see the pictures in the “big 
Bibles” and they will ask their unanswera- 
ble questions. I think * y mothers and 
teachers are troubled over these things. A 
woman of unusual mental and spiritual cul- 
ture said to me recently, “I do not dare to 
teach a Sunday school class of children today.” 


And she has been a prominent Christian 
worker for years INQUIRER. 


[ Tell the stories to little children as they are 
told in the Bible. The lessons they teach are 
as important now as ever they were, and no- 
where are they taught so impressively and 
effectively. The child’s imagination delights 
in the pictures drawn in the stories, and the 
child’s nature responds to the truths they ex- 
press in pictures. Dean Farrar in his volume, 
The Meaning and Supremacy of the Bible, 
which you should read, says of the story of 
the fall, ‘* The literature of all the world has 
failed to set forth for human warning any 
sketch of the course of temptation which is 
comparable in insight to this most ancient 
allegory.” But he says, also, “There is no 
other Eastern book in the world which we 
should have dreamed of understanding liter- 
ally if it introduced speaking serpents and 
magic trees.” The children taught in our 
public schools soon come to distinguish be- 
tween history which records facts and stories 
told to teach truths. When they begin to ask 
questions about the creation stories explain 
to them how the Bible began to be written as 
an account of the Hebrew nation, and how 
the stories of the beginnings of the world 
were told by men who supposed it was the 
center of the universe, and told in order to 
teach what they knew of God, of human 
temptation and sin and of his mercy and de- 
liverance for siuners. You will find the sto- 
ries of Adam and Eve suggestively interpreted 
for children in the Sunday school edition of 
The Old Testament for Learners, by Drs. 
Oort and Hookyas, pp. 33-52.—EpIrors. | 


The Historicity of the Early 
Narratives 


Your article, The Place of Adam in His- 
tory, hits the nail on the head with such forca 
.and accuracy that I cannot forbear express- 
ing my satisfaction. I am inclined to think 
that more than one professor in a Presbyte- 
rian theological seminary will want to disa- 
vow belief in the historical character of the 
first two chapters in Genesis on seeing the 
logical result of the belief thus baldly stated. 
I wish you could draw out an answer to an. 
other question, namely: Is there a professor 
of anthropology, biology, zodlogy or geology 
in any college in the United States or Europe 
at the present time who would soberly state 
to his class that the human female was origi- 
nated from a rib of actual bone, actually 
removed from the body of the male during 
his sleep, acc spting the statement of the oper- 
ation frankly as it is described in Genesis, 
and as the author evidently meant it to be 
understood? A little clearing up of some of 
these matters will have to be made sooner or 
later. 

Canton, Il. 


It seems to me that any one stating the opin- 
ion of another to disprove it should fairly 
state the case at issue. This the author of 
the article on The Place of Adam in History 
fails to do. He slides off into another sub- 
ject which was not at all at issue, and seems 
to conclude that by placing in its most unten- 
able aspect the.literalness of the creation in 
six days of twenty-four hours each he has 
floored the doctor of theology. 

The length of the six days was not at all in 
question, nor the creation of any living thing 
except Adam and Eve and their experiences. 
Belief in the literal creation of the first hu- 
man pair stated in Scripture, also stating 


EpwIin Hoses. 


that from them was the whole earth over- 
spread, is less a requirement of faith and 
seems the least open to objection than any 
other supposition The denial of this seems to 
involve the belief in the doctrine of evolution, 
whose strongest argument is its improbability 
and which to a certain class of minds is spe- 
cially attractive because of its seeming mar- 
velousness, also the incentive to find that which 
is noticeably absent, viz.: the missing link. 

A LOVER OF TRUTH AND FAIRNESS. 

Providence, R. I. 

(The letters here printed fairly represent a 
number called out by the article referred to. 
The Lover of Truth and Fairness appears to 
have read the title of the article, but not the 
quoted statement of Professor Wilson to which 
it was a reply. The question at issue is not 
simply the method of the creation of Adam 
and Eve. Professor Wilson affirms that all 
Presbyterian theological professors whom he 
knows believe that the first two chapters of 
Genesis are literal history. To him the story 
of the creation of animals and plants, and 
the days limited by morning and evening, 
are literal historic records.—EDITORS. ] 


The Church at Tampa 


The Congregationalist of May 31 has an 
unsigned article on “The Troubles of the 
Church at Tampa.” It contains a few inac- 
curacies which, while they may seem insig- 
nificant to the outside public, are of intense 
significance to most Florida Congregational- 
ists. It speaks of the council at Tampa, April 
16, a8 a “mutual council.” The word must 
have been used thoughtlessly, for it was in 
no sense a mutual council. Again, “*The 
churches of St. Petersburg, Daytona, Jack- 
sonville and Key West were represented by 
pastors and delegates.” The Daytona church 
defeated the motion to accept invitation te 
the council by a very large majority, and so 
was not represented. The Key West pastor 
did not attend. Only two Congregational 
ministers sat in the council, though eight 
were invited. 

Three of the six ministers who did not ac- 
cept had already been chosen for service on & 
committee of the state association appointed 
to try the pastor of the Tampa church, which 
committee was to meet and did meet at Tampa 
the week following this council. 

The statement regarding the injunction 
secured by Mr. Sprague is correct. It isa 
document addressed to the state association, 
to many of the individuals composing it and 
to its committee: 

“You are hereby restrained and enjoined 
from making, writing, printing or publishing 
any report of and concerning the said Frank- 
lin M. Sprague in any way affecting his char- 
acter as a man, a Christian or a minister, until 
the further order of this court.” 

Col. Horatio Bisbee of Jacksonville, who a 
few years ago won the case of the American 
Missionary Association against the Sheats 
law, has been retained by the state associa- 
tion to defend its interests in this case, which 
comes on for hearing some time this month. 
It should be a matter of great interest, not 
only to Florida Congregationalists, but to 
religious bodies throughout all the country, 
whether such an injunction shall be made 
permanent. 


Ormond, Fla., June 2. E. W. BuTLER. 





Passion for truth is quite different from 
passion at the truth._—Pres. N. M. Butler, 
Columbia University. 
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Safeguarding the Ministry 


Unusual publicity has been given an 
unusual sermon lately preached by Rev. 
D. L. Yale of Central Chureh, Bath, 
bearing the title, Why I do not fellowship 
Mr. Francis W. O’Brien as a Christian 
minister. The reasons assigned were: 

1. The fact that Mr. O'Brien is outside 
all denominations because of broken 
pledges while under suspension from 
licensure on account of immoral conduct. 

2. His record in Bath, beginning with 
deceit in coming to the Baptist church to 
assist in evangelistic services while still 
under suspension. 

8. His so-called ordination in a small 
chapel in Bath gained at the hands of a 
few laymen. 

4. His record in frequently marry- 
ing persons divorced on non Christian 
grounds. 

As was natural, the first instinct of the 
press and of many persons was to brand 
Mr. Yale as a Pharisee. The press of 
Bath was vehement against him; Port- 
land and Lewiston papers also severely 
criticised his procedure. The latter have 
since withdrawn from their first attitude, 
led to this by a reading of the sermon 
itself. We understand that the senti- 
ment of the Bath church people is now 
practically unanimous in favor of Mr. 
Yale; and other elements of public opin- 
ion are very largely so. We have not 
seen the accuracy of one statement ques- 
tioned. In refusing to fellowship Mr. 
O'Brien the pastor of Central Church is 
simply assuming in very open fashion an 
attitude hitherto assumed less publicly 
by a!'l eight evangelical churches of the 
city. 

Mr. Yale’s position is based on ecclesi- 
astical rather than personal grounds. It 
is in effect a protest against public sanc- 
tion of an irresponsible ministry. It as- 
serts the rights of the ministry as a self- 
respecting, self-protecting profession. It 
ought to have the effect of making 
churches more carefu! regarding ministe- 
rial credentials. The personal equation 
in the situation doubtless gave point to 
the ecclesiastical; but the sermon is in 
no wise open to the charge of pharisa- 
ism. It seems to us that a delicate, dis- 
agreeable task was fulfilled in sane and 
even apostolic fashion. E. R. S. 


A Golden Anniversary at Portland 


June 1 and 2, State Street Church commem- 
orated its organization, Mar. 17, 1852, and the 
dedication of its house of worship, June 2, 
following. 

Among features of the Sunday services were: 
an historical address by Rev. J. L. Jen- 
kins; addresses by representatives of other 
Congregational churches in the city; a paper 
by Mr. D. W. Clark, one of the oldest mem- 
bers, read by Mr. Jenkins ; two poems by Rev. 
E. N. Pomeroy of Wellesley, the youngest 
original member; an address by Prof. E. Y. 
Hincks, and a paper by Judge Clarence Hale 
on the value of a Christian church to acom- 
munity. 

Monday evening the people met in the 
chapel, hearing music in use half a century 
ago ; listening to Mr. E. P. Chase, who laid the 


corner stone, and to Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, who 
pleased everybody by his memories of the 
earliest days of the church and of its first 
minister, Rev. Hugh S. Carpenter. 

The church was organized for service in a 
definite locality, the western part of the city. 
To perform this service the church sought 
the best preaching, choosing for tirst minister 
Prof. Austin Phelps of Andover. The list of 
men asked who did not come is notable: 
Rev. Drs. T. L. Cuyler, H. M. Storrs, Henry 
Hopkins, A. H. Bradford, H. P. Dewey. 

Five men have served as ministers. Two 
have died—Dr. Carpenter, brilliant, dramatic, 
powerful; Dr. George L. Walker, strong, in- 
structive, eloquent. 

The church has given in these fifty yearsa 
quarter of a million for uses beyond itself. It 
has stood always for the highest and best. 
Its most devoted friends can wish for it noth- 
ing better than that its next fifty years may 
more and more completely carry out the pur- 
poses of its wise founders. J. 3. 


Our Bangor Searchlight 


The effort to raise $50,000 to establish a 
manual training school for the Good will Home 
for Boys at East Fairfield has been success- 
ful. 

At the June meeting of the Penobscot Con- 
ference at Dedham three new pastors were 
welcomed—Rev. E. C. Brown of Veazie, Rev. 
G. M. Woodwell of Orono, Rev. J. F. Scott of 
Springfield. 

Three churches reported, as an interesting 
and effective feature in church work, the pas- 
tor’s class for young people. Rev. William 
Williams of Oldtown has conducted during 
the past season a people’s service. Thechurch 
has been filled every Sunday evening, without 
interfering with attendance at other churches. 

The work of the Maine Missionary Society 
in many outlying districts has met with en- 
couraging success. Among results is the de- 
mand for new houses of worship. One has 
been dedicated ; another is in process of con- 
struction. W. P. H. 


South Berwick’s Bicentennial 


Of the Maine churches only Y ork antedates 
the charter which in 1691 included the much 
disputed domain of Gorges in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay. The late origin of the 


« Congregitional churches is due to the vain 


attempt to hold this region for the Church of 
England. Beneath the present ecclesiastical 
organization, theréfore, is an historical stra- 
tum of unique interest, for here were impor- 
tant secular and civic foundations, if not with- 
out the influence, at least in virtual independ- 
ence of the church. And this agreed with the 
spirit of the people, who were more concerned 
with fish and lamber and farms than with 
theocratic ideals. The fine mansions of a 
later period tell the tale of commerce that 
sicceeded the early trade. The fathers of 
Massachusetts looked upon this secularism 
with a true missionary zeal, and as soon as 
their authority was established the preach- 
ing of the gospel as they interpreted it and 
the founding of churches as they ordered 
them began. Of these Wells, whose connec- 
tion with an earlier foundation had been 
broken, and South Berwick are the oldest. 
The bicentennial of the South Berwick 
church was celebrated June 4. The historical 
address by Dr. George Lewis was a scholarly 
and brilliant review of the conditions in which 
the seventeen “foundation brethren” organ- 
ized the church in 1702, and of the singularly 
peaceful and prosperous course of the twelve 
pastorates preceding his own. Rev. Silvanus 
Hayward, pastor before Dr. Lewis, gave rem- 


iniscences and spoke of the joyful memories 
and hopes in which the generations grow old. 
In the evening Dr. William Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor of the Independent, whose mother’s fam- 
ily has been connected with the church from 
its founda'ion, gavé an enthusiastic but dis- 
criminating account of the contribution of 
Congregationalism to liberty and republican 
institutions. It was not forgotten that South 
Berwick is the home of Sarah Orne Jewett 
and that this church claims as its gift to the 
world some part of her wide ministry of sym- 
patby with struggling and unrecognized good- 
ness. W. L. A. 





The International Missionary 
Union 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 4-10 


One hundred and fifty missionaries at Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y , of many Protestant soci- 
eties, expressed gratitude to God for the re- 
turn of peace in South Africa, and the hope 
that British dominance would result in the ex- 
tension of liberty and of the gospel from Cape 
Colony to the mouths of the Nile; also their 
gratitude that the United States had given in- 
dependence to Cuba, despite many tempta- 
tions to do otherwise; and that they had, 
though tardily, joined other nations in meas- 
ures for protecting the child nations of the 
South Seas from intoxicants and firearms; 
they regretted the re-enactment of the Chinese 
exclusion treaty, and memorialized the gov- 
ernment to administer the same so as to avoid 
oppression to Chinese students and Chinese 
preachers to Chinese coming to this country. 

International charitable institutions, like 
the Lebanon Hospital for the insane in Syria, 
were considered; the forward movement of 
the reform party in China was discussed by 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin; Mohammedanism was 
presented by Rev. Canon Sell, D. D., of 
Madras, secretary of the Church of England 
Missionary Society, and others with large ac- 
quaintance among the 60,000,000’s of Moslems 
in China, the Dutch archipelago and Africa. 
The Philippines, their evangelization and 
prospective civilization, were the subject of 
spirited discussion. Bishop Warne was 
quoted as telling of a Spanish archbishop who 
said to him, if any political authority is to be 
conferred upon the Philippines it should be 
conferred upon the women. 

A new feature of the proceedings was spe- 
cial, daily instruction of newly appointed mis- 
sionaries, more than a dozen of whom were in 
attendance. The relation of missionaries to 
the press, both secular and religious, brought 
out the fact of a great demand for missiunary 
news and contributions. The production of 
a suitable missionary and secular literature 
in India, China and Japan was considered. 
Eighteen tract societies in India had pub- 
lished 40,000,000 copies of their publications, 
but had merely touched the demand; 147 
magazines were published in India for native 
Christians, with an average circulation of 
1,000. There are 15,000,000 readers in India; 
1,000,000 youth able to read are annually 
sent out from schools. These and similar 
facts were mentioned in a paper read by Dr. 
J. P. Jones at Madura. 

The farewell meetings, for thirteen young 
missionaries going for the first time to 
foreign fields, and at the closing session to 
forty missionaries about to return to their 
stations, were of thrilling interest. Dr. W. 
A. P. Martin was among this group. He 
had been excused by the empress from further 
service in the Imperial University at Peking, 
but is about to return as adviser to govern- 
ment officials in the provinces of Hu-peh and 
Hu-nan and president of the university in 
those states. The cablegrams inviting him to 
this new position, on his own terms, were 
read. The missionaries were all entertained 
by the great missionary institution, the Sani- 


tarium, at Clifton Springs, without a’ cent of ' 


cost. 5 TT. @. 
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Problems of British Congregationalism 


As Reflected and Discussed in the Recent Great Union Meeting 


The tremendous difficulty of combining the 
noble ideal of the absolute independency of 
the individual church with the practical 
necessity of some degree of denominational 
organization has been vividly illustrated at 
the seventieth ant ual assembly of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales held in 
London May 12-16. In Benjamin Kidd’s 
great work, Principles of Western Civiliza- 
tion—whose full significance does not yet 
seem to be adequately appreciated in this 
country—he defines the modern conception of 
truth as “the net resultant of forces which 
are in themselves apparently opposed and 
conflicting.”” Precisely this kind of attrition 
is now proceeding in British Congregation- 
alism, and the product will surely be an 
ecclesiastical order representing a compromise 
between two antagonistic conceptions. The 
Congregationalism of the future may not be 
wholly consistent with its own history; it 
may illustrate a departure from the independ- 
ent model and an approximation towards 
connectionalism ; but if it becomes more effi- 
cient, more powerful in advancing the interests 
of the kingdom, is not that the essential con- 
sideration? In humorous phraseology, yet 
with underlying seriousness, Rev. Samuel 
Pearson, M. A., of Manchester characterized 
the need of the time as ‘‘a scheme which is 
not to be too radical, and which above all is 
not to be too conservative; which is not to go 
too fast, and which above all is not to go too 
slow; which must not smell of Presbyterian- 
ism, and yet has got to sustain ministers ; 
which must not have any leaning towards 
Methodism, and yet will preserve village non- 
conformity—in everything it has to show that 
it has the wisdom of the serpent and the harm- 
lessness of the dove.” 

In an eloquent speech, delivered with the 
emphasis of passionate conviction, Dr. John 
Hunter, late of Glasgow, now of the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, London, whose appear- 
ances upon the platform of the union are few 
and far between, pleaded with all the force 
he could command for the absolute independ- 
ency of the individual Congregational church, 
and in doing so frankly and gladly accepted 
the inevitable corollary of that position—that 
“our order of churches is not a denomination.” 
The logical outcome of this contention, as 
Rev. Bryan Dale (Dr. R. W. Dale’s son) 
quickly pointed out, would be the abolition 
alike of the national and county unions, and, 
need it be said, the preponderant feeling is 
against that policy. This extreme independ- 
ency is congenial], magnificent, to men like 
Dr. Hunterand W. J. Dawson, who exchanged 
sympathetic glances, and Dr. Parker; but 
surely the two former must see, as the latter 
in his old age—reversing the view of former 
years—has come to see, that to men of equal 
earnestness and devotion but lesser intellec- 
tual or spiritual power, and to down town or 
rural churches, it is simply disastrous and 
impossible. 


The Churches and Dr. Parker’s Scheme 


The fundamental problem now confronting 
British Congregationalists came up in various 
forms. Take the verdict of the churches 
upon Dr. Parker’s scheme of the United Con- 
gregational Church. The fact that less than 
two-thirds of the county unions, and a little 
more than one-third of the churches in the 
national union, have so far replied to the offi- 
cial circular inviting them to pronounce upon 
Dr. Parker’s proposals shows either that they 
have difficulty in making up their minds or 

that they wish to assert their independence 
by ignoring the inquiries. Of those who have 
replied it may be said, in general, that the 
- desire for independency is in the same pro- 


Ry ALBERT Dawson, OuR EnGLisu EpITOR 


portion as the strength of the church, and the 
anxiety for closer federation in.the same ratio 
as the weakness or difficulty of the church. 
The title, United Congregational Church, 
which Dr. Parker has so much emphasized, 
is precisely the feature upon which there is 
most negative agreement, though it falls far 
short of unanimity. The general sense of the 
churches, so far as it is possible to ascertain 
it, seems to be that some kind of reform is 
necessary and should forthwith be proceeded 
witb, that the operating instrument should be 
as heretofore the national union, and that 
nothing drastic should be done suddenly. To 
this end the committee of the union was in- 
structed by a practically unanimous vote of 
the 1,500 delegates to prepare a scheme and 
present it to the assembly “‘as early as prac- 
ticable.” It should be added that the session 
in which this decision was arrived at was 
marked by perfect orderliness and self-re- 
straint, earnest purpose, and high debating 
power. 


A Scheme of Superannuation 
Concurrently with and independently of the 
discussion of Dr. Parker’s proposals, several 
special committees appointed by the union 
have been considering specific problems. 
That on Ministerial Superannuation reported 
its failure to accomplish its end by the amal- 
gamation of existing Congregational funds, 
which amount to the substantial capital sum 
of over £300,000, but produced an attractive 
voluntary scheme, under which half the pre- 
miums would be paid by the ministers and half 
by the churches. An annual payment of £5 
from the age of twenty-five to sixty-five would 
secure a minister a pension of £65 a year. 
The union proposed to manage the scheme, 
but to turn over the financial business to the 
Prudential Assurance Company. After a 
lengthy discussion and some sharp criticism 
the further consideration of the scheme was 
deferred until the autumnal assembly. Thus 
the path of Congregational reform and con- 
solidation is beset with difficulty at every 


step. 


The College Question 

Another phase of the many-sided problem 
of independency relates to the colleges. The 
single fact that a young man rejected by or 
even expelled from one college may gain en- 
trance to another shows the need of some kind 
of co-ordination. But hitherto it has been 
impossible to get the churches to take proper 
interest in this great question or even to get 
the assembly of the union adequately to 
handle it. Dr. Mackennal related a lamen- 
table record of indifference and half-hearted- 
ness, and uttered some well-deserved rebukes. 
Personally he does not favor amalgamation, a 
diminution of colleges having always been 
followed by a diminution of students. He 
urged the need of a specialized ministry, es- 
pecially in relation to teaching the young and 
for the work of social settlements. He pointed 
with approval to the chair of social science in 
Chicago Seminary, and the young women at 
Hartford Seminary, who learn how to teach 
the Bible. Some of the “gravest members” 
of the union committee’are to inquire into 
the inner working of the colleges, whether it 
is desirable to form a central college board and 
cognate questions. 


Church Aid 

The question of church aid of course touches 
the very root of the Congregational problem. 
The society founded by the late Dr. Hannay 
for the aiding of weak churches and the aug- 
mentation of small stipends has never realized 
expectations; but in recent years an impetus 


has been given to it, largely by the enthusiasm 
of its honorary treasurer, Mr. Gerard N. Ford, 
an able and devoted layman. In England the 
minimum stipend of the aided churches has 
been raised to £90 and in Wales to £80 or £85. 
Over £4,000 were distributed last year. The 
contributions of the churches are increasing, 
and the society receives over £10,000 from the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Mr. Ford’s encour- 
aging statement shows that with the existing 
organization much can be done by zeal and by 
arousing a sense of responsibility in the 
churches. 


The London Missionary Society 

Reviewing the Congregational situation one 
notes with some concern how largely the prob- 
lems that are exercising the minds of minis- 
ters and churches are after all mere matters 
of money, and wonders whether, say, the lack 
of conversions at home or abroad will ever 
become a burning question. Would a passion- 
ate hunger for souls and a sublime unconcern 
about one’s own affairs help to solve all these 
problems of ways and means, methods and 
machinery? Possibly; but how to get the 
passion ?—especially, the underpaid parson 
might add, on anempty stomach? The crisis, 
or climax of crises, in the affairs of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society is only another facet of 
the polyonomous Congregational puzzle, and 
here again the problem is not a spiritual but 
a@ purely material one—a sordid question of 
money. Of course the real problem is, not 
the absence of the money, but—and perhaps 
this does not receive sufficient consideration— 
why is the money not forthcoming from Chris- 
tian sources? A large donation from a mil- 
lionaire would by no means solve the problem ; 
it would only ease the immediate difficulty. 
Accumulated deficits reaching a grand total 
of £62,000 have decided the directors of the 
society to limit future expenditure unless in- 
creased funds are forthcoming. Thus the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom among the 
heathen is, it would seem, to be delayed 
because of the indifference of many Chris- 
tians at home. The deficit will be reduced 
by £17,000 received from the Congregational 
Twentieth Century Fund, and a further £20,- 
000 have been promised by friends of the soci- 
ety. If Congregational churches were too 
poor to meet the demands of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, which looks to them mainly 
for its support, they might be blameless; but 
as a matter of fact there is ample surplus 
wealth among Congregationalists could it 
only be drawn upon. The most of the 
churches do not realize their responsibility 
and have not learned the duty of systematic 
giving. Thus is supplied another argument 
for the reform of Congregationalism. 


God Bless the United States of America 


The final point to which I shall refer has in 
it nothing of the nature of a problem, but 
happily represents a completely unanimous 
sentiment. The several references to the 
United States in the course of the prc ceedings 
were very heartily applauded, and when va- 
rious delegates were presented none received 
so cordial a welcome as Rev. Dr. G. R. W. 
Scott, the representative of your National 
Council. The cheering became enthusiastic 
when the acting chairman (Dr. Barrett) said: 
“T specially emphasize the fact that we wel- 
come one from the United States of America. 
We rejoice most devoutly that of recent years 
our great daughter across the Atlantic has 
been drawn in closer and closer bonds of 
affection to the motherland here and the 
mother to the daughter there. May God bless 
the United States of America and its Presi- 
dent and people!” 
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The United Free Church As- 
sembly and George Adam 
Smith 


A PEN PICTURE BY OUR SCOTCH CORRE- 
SPONDENT 


The chief event of this assembly, held in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, was the debate 
that centered last week round the case of 
Prof. George Adam Smith. America may 
claim to have a share in originating this case, 
for the volume under discussion, Modern Crit- 
icism and the Teaching of the Old Testament, 
consisted of lectures before Yale University 
in 1899. The orthodox party, as voiced by Dr. 
John Smith of Edinburgh, would have con- 
tinued the agitation that has been raised by 
appointing a committee to confer with Pro- 
fessor Smith and obtain satisfactory assur- 
ances of his belief in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament and the fundamental facts 
of revelation, but happily this panic-stricken 
policy was foiled. Principal Rainy presented 
a motion which allows Professor Smith to 
pursue his studies as a critical scholar, while 
the charch is not committed to the authoriza- 
tion of what are known as the theories and 
the positions of the critical school. Dr. 
Rainy's speech was wisely tolerant, and his 
declaration that the ascertainment of facts by 
the critical method would be pure gain and 
that the Bible would live triumphantly 
through all the facts was warmly responded 
to. The great debate went on for hours, and 
among the notable speeches wa: one delivered 
by Rev. John Kelman of Ediaburgh, who is 
fast filling the place among Edinburgh stu- 
dents that was held by the lamented Henry 
Drummond. Late in the discussion Prof. 
George Adam Smith ascended the platform, 
and his appearance was a dramatic incident 
which caused a great demonstration of cheer- 
ing. It was the meeting of the higher criti- 
cism and of popular sympathy, and the ver- 
dict in favor of Professor Smith was unmis- 
takable and emphatic. In a few sentences 
Dr. Smith vindicated his position and said 
that he had been cruelly misrepresented and 
was not responsible for the opinions and tend- 
encies that had been attributed to him. His 
simple and powerful testimony as a Christian 
scholar produced the greatest impression. 
He believed with all his heart, he said, in the 
Bible as the revelation of God to sinful man. 
It had found him long before he found it. He 
had never claimed to discover re: elation, and 
he believed that the Old Testament and the 
New were both sanctioned by Christ and came 
from the same divine hand. These and other 
reassuring words went straight home to the 
heart of the crowded assembly, and the vote 
resulted in the passing of Principal Rainy’s 
motion, inaugurating, it is hoped, a policy of 
peace and toleration throughout the church. 

An appointment of special interest at this 
assembly was the unanimous election of Dr. 
Stalker of Glasgow to the chair of church his- 
tory at Aberdeen. Like Professor Smith, 
Dr. Stalker has enjoyed the reputation and 
wielded the influence of a great preacher 
among us, and his presence and influence in 
this city will be much missed. He has gifts 
of scholarship and teaching which will ap- 
peal to students and insure his success as a 
professor, and his powers as a preacher and 
public speaker will now be felt in various 
parts of the country. 

During the sittings of the assembly the 
church’s interest in social questions was evi- 
denced by a public meeting, consisting mainly 
of working men, which filled St. Andrew’s 
Hall. The lord provost, Dr. Rainy, Dr. Reitb, 
Sheriff Guthrie and Professor Smith gave 








Greatest of All Tonics. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Nourishes, strengtaens and imparts new life and 
vigor. Cures indigestion too. 





speeches on various topics of practical impor- 
tance and in illustration of the intimate con- 
nection between religion and every day life. 
Here again the rising of our Hebrew profes- 
sor occasioned a great outburst of cheering 
and approval. The assembly will be remem- 
bered as the assembly of Principal Rainy and 
of Prof. George Adam Smith. Ww. M. R. 





The Heart of the Commonwealth 


The Congregational Club held its June 
meeting in Mechanics Hall. It is customary 
to make this the consp'cuous gathering of the 
year and to invite representatives of the other 
denominations as guestsof honor. Rev. Alex- 
ander Lewis presided and Mayor Fletcher 
and Senator David Manning gave short ad- 
dresses. The address of the evening was 
by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn on The 
Puritan, a subject which he treated brightly 
and sympathetically. 


ANOTHER VACANT PULPIT 


The resignation of Rev. George S. Dodge 
at Immanuel Church will make cur fourth 
vacant Congregational pulpit. Ten years 
ago Mr. Dodge came from a long and success- 
ful pastorate in Rutland totake up this branch 
mission, then under the care of Piedmont. 
Daring his ministry it has been organized into 
a church and 173 members have been re- 
ceived, a fine edifice has been erected and the 
missionary spirit thoroughly cultivated. The 
church has heroically faced the Eastside 
problem and has done a noble rescue work. 
Today it enrolls 118 members. 


CENTRAL’S MISSIONARY 


Rav. Robert A. Hume, the best known mis- 
sionary in India, honored by Christians of 
every land and bearing the golden decoration 
bestowed by Queen Vic‘oria for his matchless 
work in behalf of famine sufferers and or- 
phans, has preached twice at Central Church, 
recently. Dr. Hume is the missionary of this 
church and it tendered him a receptien May 
26. E. W. P. 





Revival Interest 


During the past season evangelistic meetings in 
various sections have been notable, either because of 
methods or results. Union Church, Three Rivers, 
Mass., has enjoyed a season of refreshing. The 
work has quietly advanced with deep conviction 
and clear conversions. A quartet of students 
from Mt. Hermon, the remarkable conversion of 
two of whom was mentioned in The Congregation- 
alist of Apr. 12, has rendered valuable assistance, 
and the presence of a former pastor has been a 
helpful adjunct. Backsliders, whose lives were a 
hindrance, have been reclaimed, and in one case an 
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entire Sunday school class of nine young ladies 
has been reached. About forty persons entered the 
Christian life. An unusually large offering for 
foreign missions was an incident in preparation, 
fulfilling conditions ofthe promise concerning tithes. 
At Ashland, Me., religious interest in the mill 
district, where 100 men are employed, resulted 
in the formation of a Sunday school and Endeavor 
Society. Rev. H. L. Parker, state missionary, has 
care of the work. At St. Joseph, Mo., seventy-six 
conversions are reported from meetings in charge 
of Evangelist Layfield. Pilgrim Church, Anacortes, 
Wn , quiescent for eleven years, through services 
under Rev. H. J. Taylor, a former pastor, has been 
strengthened by accessions and stimulated to efforts 
for a house of worship and a parsonage. Seven 
churches in Bellaire, Mich., held union services 
under Evangelist Williams of Peoria, Ill., resulting 
in over 200 conversions. Union cottage meetings 
were a feature of thiscampaign. Among accessions 
at Sylvan, Wn., five came from one family—the old 
father and mother, their son and his wife, and a 
grandson. Fourteen accessions on confession at 
Mendon, IIl., included ten young men. Plymouth 
Church, Wichita, Kan., has received fifty-five mem- 
bers in four months, the thirty-nine at the last two 
communions representing eighteen families. 

The twenty-one members received in May by 
Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., make 260 added 
during the less than four years’ service of Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow, nearly half of them on confession. 
Of twenty-two who joined at Bristol, Ct., the twenty 
who came on confession were from the Sunday 


.school and Endeavor Society. 


Of twenty-three who united at Monticello, Io., 
those on confession included sixteen heads of fami- 
lies. Rev. C. C. Warner, relying on personal work 
rather than special services, made 175 calls during 
the previous twomonths. The accession of twenty- 
four at Gardiner, Me., embraced six from the Junior 
Endeavor Society, next to the largest in the state. 
The ingathering of twenty-six on confession at 
Gridley, [11., followed a series of meetings for deep- 
ening the spiritual life conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. D. W. Wise. 

An ingathering of twenty-nine at Piedmont 
Church, Worcester, Mass., made an even 250 re- 
ceived since the coming of Dr. Willard Sco t, three 
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Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little 
if any disturbance during the whole period 
of childhood. 

It may then produce irregalarity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrb, and 
marked tendency tv consumption before mani- 
festing itself in much cutaneous eruption or 
glandular swelling. It is best to sure 
that you are quite free from it and for its 
complete eradication you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 














MISSION. 


This Settle represents a style of woodwork 
which was found in the old Spanish missions yf 


of California. 


The beauty of its simplicity, the remark- 
able comfort of its yielding seats of reed or 
raw hide, and the fact that it was practically 
unaffected by the wear and tear of one hun 
dred years at once attracted attention to it, 
and orders for reproductions of some of these 
old pieces resulted in the introduction of 
**Mission”’ furniture. It is a simple, strong, 
beautiful, comfortable and enduring con- 
struction, finished so as to preserve the 





natural grain of the wood without destroy- 


ing its beauty. 


We have over 600 reproductions of these Old Mission pieces. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





TROU T—LEAVITT—In Melrose Highlands. June 11, at 
the home of the bride and by her father, Rev. Burke F. 
Leavitt. Mr John Moore frout, pastor elect of the 
Presbyterian church in Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y., and Edith 
Wilson Leavitt. 


REW—JONES—In Pils rim Church, St. Louis, Mo.. June 
4, by Rev. Dr. VW. Burnham. Irwin Rew of Evanston 
Ill.. and prominent among the younger sraduates of 
Yale Colle e. and Katherine Scvuvell Jones, a graduate 
of Wellesley College in the class of 1890 and daughter 
s pd = Jones, Esq , attorney of the Missouri Pacific 

allroad. 


Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





ADAM™S—In Natick. Mass ,on Sunday, June 8 Jane Re™ 
becca Carhart, wife of John R. Adams. 


MRS. MARTHA JANE UPTON FRENCH 


Died in Londonderrv, N. H.. May 24, Mrs. Martha Jane 
Upton, wife of Rev. Samuel Franklin French. Of Chris- 
tian ancestry in Andover. Mass., she was e‘ucated in 
the public schools and Abbot nen gh For ten years 
she was a successful teacher. Early in life she bt came a 
Christian and united with the church. She took great 
interest and was skilled in a 1 the work of a pastor’s life 
in the home and —. Three orphan children were 
received into the home and she was a good no her to 
them. She made home cheery with flowers, and hada 
warm welcome for every on . She ministered to the 

00r and aived in missionary work. She enjuvyed excel- 
ent hea th for many years, but was an invalid the Jast of 
her life. Witn preparations fully made she waited 
Povey anor A foi the coming of her Lord. she committed 
er husband, children aud other friends to the care of 
the covenant-keeping God and entered into the higher 
service oi heaven. 


MISS M. E. SHEPHERD 


Died May 29,v ry suddenls, in Roslindale, Mass., Miss 
Mort. E. Shepherd. daughter of the late Dea. Samuel 
and Elizabeth Shephcrd of Nashua, N. H. 


The world recedes, it disappears, 
Heaven opens to my eyes! My ears 
With sounds seraphic ring; 
Lend, lend your wings, and mount and fly! 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting ? 


In the passing away of Miss Shepherd earth has lost 
one of its most saintly of women. Her life has been 
full of good works, Her later years have been marked 
by bodily suff ring such as ‘alls to tte lot of few to ex- 
perience, bu’ it has been borne with that fortitude and 
Christian patience that characterize only those who walk 
closely in the f otsteps of their Master. 

She was beautiful in life, and her trar quill and painles: 
departure leaves only with us who mourn her loss the 
wost blessed of memories. 


Sister, thou wert mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer bre eze; 
Pleasant as the air of evening 
When it floats among the trees. 


REV. HENRY HAMMOND COLE 


The year 1864 was a memorable one in the history of 
the First Conetneenet Chureb of Chelsea, Mass., not 
only in the admission of some fifty members on pro- 
fession, but also in the character of those who then be- 
gan the Christian life. 

It was natural that the dreadful experiences of the 
Civil War should g ve color to the spiritual life begin- 
ning then Certainly oue young mau who united with 
the church July 3, 1864, was from the first an intensely 
patriotic Christian, with a bigh ideal of tae type of youn 
manbood needed in our land. He was w: ll dowere 
aud well drilled. Hammon: Cole’s father, the late Sam- 
uel W. Cole, was an acknowledged authurity as an agri- 
cultura! editor and author. is mother was from a 
strong Quaker family. He had stuvied at « celebrated 
Friends Schoo! in ode Island. Entering immed ately 
on active Christian work, his devotion to it incr ased 
until he seemed providentially drawn from his promising 
engagements in business to the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In the offi’e of the Boston 
secretaryship he evjoyea the confidence and e-teem of 
some of the most experienced and efficieut laborers in 
this important sing ot effort. 

Ripening steadily in this school of training he was at 
length comp+lied to assume larger responsibilities, and 
was ordained to the Christian ministry in 1885 at the 
Third ¢ ongregatioual Chu:ch of Chelsea. Ambitious to 
keep where the need was greatest he became a pioneer 
in various difficult fielis. Indeed his eutire career has 
been ove continual exhibition of heroic and self-sacrific- 
ing zeal. In fact his devotion to the home missionary 
work has cost him his life. The hardshipsand privations 
he and his devoted wife endured. now in the heat of 
Arizona and now in the cold of Alaska, wore him out. 
He greatly enjoyed his work, however, and really accom- 
plished wonders in coping with the desperate (difficulties 
of his various fields. not merely by hisremark able energy 
and tact, but because he was a mn with a single eye. 
He set his fice like a flint against all the aliuring specu- 
lative schemes and chances anew country affords. “I 
seek not yours, b t you,” his life always was saying. and 
even roughs and gambiers believed in him and helped 
him in opening reading rooms and making weak churches 
strong. 

He was aman of boundless hope in the power of the 
gospel to save the lost and to make the wilderness blos- 
som: stherose. To one who lately saw him for the first 
time in his work he seemed a noble specimen of the 
true Coristian gentleman, a missionary of remarkable 

ractical wisdom and power. ‘“ But,” saio he, with tears 

n his eyes, ‘‘ where is our grand ol Gengerentions! de- 

nomination drifting to in the East? Tell them from 
me,” he added, “that their ‘pew theology’ can never 
save the Alaskan miners ” 

He died in Saratoga, Cal., May 27, and on Decoration 

y the form of this valiant Christian soldier was borne 
from the Olivet Congregational Church. San Francisco, 
where he was for some time a successful pastor, to the 
cemetery at Cypress Lawn. Rev. Pr. George CU. Adams 
and Rev Dr. Will am C. Day officiated at the funeral. 
** I have lived sixty-three years.” said one, ‘and IT never 
saw anything like such a tribute to any one as this funeral 
service has been; the love of men, it is wonderful.” 

ALBERT H. PLUMB. 
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Is the baby happy and con- 
tented? If not, send for a 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food is good for 
babies of all ages because 
it adapts itself to the dif- 
ferent conditions and re- 
quirements. Mellin’s Food 
makes babies happy. 


OUR BOOK, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE. 
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Revival Interest 
(Continued from page 902.) 


and ahalf years ago The number on confession, 
twenty-eight, was larger than at any one time for 
twenty-five years, except when a branch of the 
church united en masse, but withdrew two years 
later to form Immanuel Church. The recent ac- 
cession brings Piedmont’s membership to 831, and 
gives it second place in Worcester and fifth in the 
state. Those outranking it are Springfield First, 
Worcester Old South, Holyoke Second and Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. 

At Corry, Pa, forty converts yielded thirty ad- 
ditions to the church, in several cases husbands and 
wives coming together. Summit Church, Dubuque, 
Io., after receiving thirty-three new members, re- 
ports that never were so many willing to engage in 
public prayer. 

Westerly, R. I., weleomed thirty-four members, 
twenty-five on conf: ssion, a strong company of ear- 
nest young people who manifest gratifying read- 
ness to engage in Christian work. Rutland, Vt., 
too, was gladdened by receiving thirty-six, on con- 
fession thirty-four, most of them young people who 
have grown up under the ministry of Dr. G. W. Phil- 
lips. This is next to the largest number received 
at one time during his service of sixteen years. 
Aurora, Mo., after meetings led by Evangelist Row- 
land, received forty-four on confession. Many of 
them were beads of families, and in two instances 
the whole family came—father, mother and from 
three to five children. A majority of those received 
were over sixteen, the remainder.bright boys and 
girls from eleven to thirteen. Dodgeville, Wis., 
added, forty-four, all but one on confession, making 
the growth of the half-year sixty-six. Thisincludes 
whole families. First Chureh of Grinnell, Io., has 
had the joy of welcoming at one time forty-nine on 
confession, sixty-six in all, making its total mem- 
bership 1,019. During the pastorate of Dr. E. M. 
Vittum, who came in 1891, the church has received 
814 accessions. 

Since the first of the year, five Kansas City 
churches have co-operated in holding evangelistic 
missions. Rev. H. W. Stough has conducted all 
the meetings. In every instance they have brought 
distinct blessing to the churches, and a large num- 
ber have accepted the leadership of Jesus. Thus 
encouraged, the churches are planning through the 
ministerial union for tent work throughout the 
summer. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, recently of Wardner, 
Ida., has inaugurated a novel evangelistic campaign 
for the summer. With three helpers he has planned 
to conduct open-air meetings in the mining camps, 
hoping to carry the gospel to thousands who will 
not come to a place of worship. 

An interesting series of services, lasting two 
weeks, was successfully held at Smith Center, Kan. 
by Rev. Messrs. J. E. Kirkpatrick and D. H. Platt. 
The fine list of subjects, which centered around 
the person of Christ, was headed The Evangel of 
Jesus. This explanation, which accompanied the 
notices, indicates the trend of modern evangelistic 
work: 

IT IS NOT INTENDED that this should be what 
is generally known as a “ protracted meeting” or 
“revival.” God has largely used these in the past, 
doubtless, and is still using them. We believe that 
he calls us to use other and simpler means. .We 
will not entreat you to come forward to a mourner’s 








CATCHING. 
The Coffee Habit Breeds Trouble. 


It is quite commonly the case that both 
husband a:d wife are somewhat similarly 
troubled with coffee drinking. 

p A lady writes and, after giving description 
of her husband’s relief from coffee d econ 
and general nervous trouble, says, “I was al- 
most as bad as he, having the headache nearly 
every day and was nervous and weak, did not 
sleep weil, was pale and thin and had a b: 
complexion. 
en I found how much good Postum Cof- 
fee was doing Husband I concluded to use it 
and I tell you life is altogether a different 
thing. I eat and sleep well and look like a 
different woman. My usual weight for years 
was from 98 to 100 pounds. I now weigh 108 
unds and every one tells me how much bet- 
er I em looking. 

I had some friends who did not like Postum 
but knowing it was because they did not boil 
it long enough I made some at their house one 
day, and they agree with me that Postum is a 
delicious beverage, and while, of course, the 
flavor and taste is pleasing and we are glad 
Postum does suit us that way, the great ad- 
vantage is in the wonderful, bounding health 
that we have recovered.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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bench, rise for prayers, sign a card or give a tes- 
timony. : 

W* DO INTEND to lift up Jesus before you, as 
we are able, with the help of his Spirit. We believe 
that when we can see and know him, that he will 
draw us to himself. We believe that all and more 
than the church has accomplished by the time hon- 
ored “revival” will be gaized by the simple preach- 
ing ofhim. We believe that even the smallest vision 
of Jesus will beget life, and we are not concerned 
with how and where that life shows itself. If you 
shall be able to see him and believe him, we shall 
be abundantly satisfied. 





A Large Ingathering 


The First Church of Appleton, Wis., noted for 
several seasous of large ingatherings in recent 
years, received at the May communion 163 new 
members, 153 on confession, the largest accession 
in its history. Of these, eighty were trained in the 
Sunday school; but among the remainder were 
many who had reached maturity, and some grand- 
parents joined with their children and grand- 
children. 

The seed-sowing ofthe remarkably efficient Sunday 
school and a long series of successful Sunday even- 
ing services was brought to its fruitage by two 
weeks of special services in April, in which Rev. 
F. T. Rouse was assisted by Rev. Mr. Bieder- 
wolf, an evangelist heretofore little known in this 
section, but with a record of effective work else- 
where. Mr. Biederwolf’s success in Appleton is 
the more remarkable from the fact that the church 
as a whole was somewhat unfavorably inclined 
toward this kind of effort when first proposed by 
the pastor, and even the members of the pastoral 
committee were of doubtful mind until after the 
protracted meetings were well under way. 

The result plainly shows that the days of revivals 
are not over and that the complete ministry of the 
church still needs the peculiar gifts of the evan- 
gelist. J. H.-C. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, KARL, Chicago, to Melville and Ed- 
munds, N. D, with Bordulac as a station. Has 
begun work. 

BANISTER, CHAS. D., Thompsonville and Cope- 
mish, Mich.,to Ironton. Accepts. 

BoYER, VIRGIL, formerly of Marietta, O., to Gar- 
rettsville. Accepts. 

CATHCART, SAM’L M., Third Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 
to Central Ch., Middleboro’. 

DODGE, GEO. 3., Immanuel Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Boylston Center, not Bayswater, as previously 
announced. Accepts. 

Dy KE, THOs,, to Wibank, Mont. 

GERRIE, Wo. A., Bethany Ch., St. Paul, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Spring Valley. 

HAVEN, SHERMAN W., Wellsville, N. Y., accepts 
call to Patchogue, to begin Sept. 1. 

HIu, T. HUGHES, Howard, 8. D., to Port Angeles, 
Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

HOFFMAN, JOHN H., to remain another year at 
No. Reading, Mass., with an increase of $100 in 
salary. 

JOHNSON, ANSEL E., Haywards, Cal., to Norwood, 
N. Y., also to Spencerport, same state. Accepts 
the latter. 

KRAUSE, FRED’K C., Hillyard, Wn., to Douglas, 
Alaska. Accepts. 

LATHAM, ERNEST R., chaplain at State Prison, 
Wethersfield, Ct., to Alpena, Mich. Accepts. 

MYERS, B. FRANK, Blairsburg, Io., to Garner. 
Accepts. 

PENNOCK, B. W., formerly of New Bedford, Mass., 
to Grafton, Vt. Accepts and is at work. 

Ricu, ULysseEs G., Sanborn, N. D., accepts call to 
Northport, Mich. 

ROWEL', JOHN A., Mondovi, Wis., to Gay’s Mill. 
Is at work. 

SARLES, JeSsE F., Caledonia, Ill., to Baraboo, 
Wis. Accepts. 

SEIBERT, SAm’L S., Crystal and Butternut, Mich., 
to Otsego. 

TUTTLE, JOHN E., formerly of Union Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., accepts call to First Ch., Lincoln, Neb. 

VAN VALKENBURGH, H. CLIFFORD, Chicago Sem., 
to Denver and West Union Ch., Bowen P. O., Il. 
Accepts. 

WALDRON, JOHN, Honolulu, H. I., to Otis, Mass. 
Accepts. 

WEAGE, Epw. D., Port Angeles, Wn., accepts call 
to Columbia City and is at work. 

WEBBER, EDWIN E, Waubay, 8S. D., to Appleton 
and Correll], Minn. Is at work. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., Mayville. N. D., adds Port- 
land to his field. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ERwIN, B. J., Douglas, Wyo, and BECHER, MIss 
ANNETTE M., Cheyenne, Wyo., o. Wheatland, 


Continued on page 905. 
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Have You Got 


Rheumatism ? 
You Gan Be Cured. FREE 


A Scientific Discovery. 








It is now possible to be cured of any form of rheu- 
matism without having your stomach turned up-side 
down or being half choked to death and made to 
vomit, and every sufferer from rheumatism should 
welcome this new and marvelous discovery with 
open arms and give it an honest trial. The new 
remedy was discovered by John A. mith, Milwau- 
kee, Wis , whois generous enough to send it free to 
every sufferer who writes at once. It is a home 
treatment and will not keep you from your work. 

As you know if you’ve tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market today, except this 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach pains 
and vomiting, and some of them are so dangerous 
they will cause heart trouble. And the worst of it 
is they never cure. When a person has rheumatism 
the constiuti*n is so run down that he should be 
very careful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a rem- 
edy that will cure every form and variety of rheu- 
matism without one single unpleasant feeling. That 
remedy is 

“GLORIA TONIC.” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of “Gloria Tonic,” I had it tried on hospital 
patients, also on old and crippled persons, with per- 
fect success. Kut som3 people never will believe 
anything until they know it from experience, so the 
best and quickest way is for you to write me that 
you want to be cured and I will send you a box of 
“ Gloria Tonic” free of cost. No matter what your 
form of rheumatism is—acute, chronic, muscular, 
inflammatory, deformant, sciatic, neuralgic, gout, 
lumbago, etc., ‘* Gloria Tonic” will surely cure you. 
Do not mind if other remedies have failed you, nor 
mind if doctors say you are incurable. Mind no 
one, but write me today, sure. ‘Gloria Tonic” will 
stop those aches and pains, those inflammations and 
deformities, and cure you so that life will again be 
worth living. This offer is not for curiosity seekers, 
but is made to rheumatics only. To them I will 
send a trial box of ‘‘ Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so higbly en- 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.” Among the eminent 
people who recommend it and say it will positively 
cure rheumatism are 

DR. QUINTERO, of the University of Ven- 
ezuela, whose endorsement of Gleria Tonic 
bears the official seal of the United States Con- 
sulate. 

HON. EUGENE H. PLUMACBER, U. S. 
Consul, Maracaibo. 

HON FKEDERICK FAR3ER, of Concordia 
Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 

HON. JACOB SEXAUER, of Fountain City, 
Wis. 

HON. 8B. W. PEARCE, of Newport, R. L., 
Publisher, and many others. 

THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of London, 
England, prior to sending it into that country, 
made a thorough investigation of its ingredients, 
with the result that it is admitted without any 
restriction, thus it cannot contain poisons or 
worthless drugs. 

If you are a sufferer send your name today and 
by return mail you will receive “ Gloria Tonic” and 
also the most elaborate book ever gotten up on the 
subject of Rheumatism, absolutely free. This book 
contains many drawings from actual life and will 
tell you all about your case. You get “ Gloria 
Tonic” and this wonderful book at the same time, 
both free, so let me hear from you at once and soon 
you will be cured. Address: 

JOHN A. SMITH, 4374 Germania Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 


Libby's 
Quic | 
Luncheons 


Are just as good as tho’ you had put in 
all day preparing them, and a lot easier. 
Everything you want in dainty meats, in 
key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World, with $2 new 

pape, andy tn spenen-9 prostion! home 
as—sent anywhe: 2-cen’ 

Our little book, "How to Make Good Things 

to Eat,” free, 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 904.) 


Wyo., June 3. Sermon, Rev. F. E. Knopf; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. B. D. Gray, C. H. Nellor, 
H.C. Cleveland, G. W. Crater and Mrs Crater. 

GoINn, EDWARD F., Yale Divinity School, o. and i. 
Dixwell Avenue Ch. (colored), New Haven, Ct. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. W. J. Mutch, W. W. Mc- 
Lane, D.D, W. W. Leete, D. D., F. R. Luckey, 
Byron Gunner, R. F. Wheeler. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY J.,i. Spencer, Mass., June 
13. Sermon, Rev. F. R. Luckey; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. B. Oleson, E. B. Blanchard, G. O. 
Jenness, A. W. Hitcheock, A. B. Bassett, Archi- 
bald McCullagh, D. D., L, W. Snell, J. H. Gaylord. 


Resignations 


BaRNETT, JOHN H., Shipshewana, Ind. 

BUSWELL, JESSE, Pecatonica, III. 

CRONMILLER, BRUCE W.,S. Egremont, Mass. 

DAVIES, WM., Douglas, Alaska, and goes to Cali- 
fornia for the health of his oldest son. 

HENSHAW, GEO., West Andover, O., to take effect 
June 29, retiring from the ministry. 

IMEs, BENJ. A., mission work and principalship 
colored public school, Brewton, Ala, supplying 
temporarily at Mobile. Address remains at Brew- 
ton. 

J NES, THOS. G, Chenoa, Ill 

Moore, Gro. W, Frostburg, Md., to take effect 
July 1, in the niath year of pastorate. 

STOWE, WILBUR F., Saugerties, N. Y, to take 
effect Nov. 20, afier a ten years’ pastorate. 

Upson, CuHas. E. (res), Plymouth Ch, Milford, 
Ct. 

Dismissions 


BRADFORD, EMERY L., Boxford, Mass., June 3. 


Summer Supplies 


CALKINS. RAY OND, Pittsfield, Mass., at Lanes- 
borv, afternoons. 

KENT, CHAS., at Housatonic, during the absence in 
Europe of Rev. R. D. Mallary. 

PROcTER, Wm. M., Chicago Semivary, at Silver- 
ton, Wn. 

SHORT, WALLACE M., Evansville, Wis., at Rock- 
land, Mass., during the pastor’s vacation. 

HILt, FRep B., Hartford Sem., in summer camp 
work, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Material Improvements 


BRIs ron, V., has purchased a bell for its house of 
worship. 

BUENA PARK, UAL, has assumed self-support. 

CoLUMBUS, O., North, building frescoed, and long- 
standing debt provided for. 

DEDHAM, ME., church building renovated and 
otherwise improved 

DayTon, WN., First has sold old site, too near the 
railroad, and bought one in better location, on 
which it expects tu erect at once an $8,000 build- 
ing. 

East Concorp. N. H., has put in steel ceiling and 
redressed iuterior woodwork. 

KENSINGTON, CT, opened its new parish house 
June 4, with greetings, letters from former pas- 
tors and original music by the organi«t, Mrs. 4. M. 
Cowles. The fund for this building was started 
eighteen years ago, during the pastorate of Rev. 
A. J. Benedict. 

NEWPORT, VT., has purchased a $2,600 parsonage 
for Kev. A. F. McGregor. 

NEw SALeM, Mass, with the help of former resi- 
dents, has secured a new parsonage for Rev. 
A. V. House. 








COOL FOOD 
For Hot Days. 


Better health comes with less meat and fat 


during the warm weather. 


By proper and pleasant diet you can prepare | 


the LB for summer and feel from teu to 
twenty degrees cooler than 5 our neighbor. 
Grape- Nats and cream, a little fruit and 
possibly a couple of soft boiled eggs, is suffi- 
cient for the breakfast. An ordinary portion 
of Grape- Nuts contains sufficient nourishment 
to fully sustain the body until the noonday 
meal; being a predigested food, it does not 


NORTH NEW SALEM, MASs., extensive repuirs. 

NorTH YAKIMA, WN., important interior improve- 
ments. 

OGDENSBURG, V.'Y., has bu'ned mertgage note of 
$1,000. 

ST. ALBANS, Vt., First, has bought a parsonage for 
the pastor, Rev. J. L. Sewaill. 

ST. JOHNSBURY, EAST, VT., 
house at expense of $2,000. 

SEAL HARBOR, ME., has laid corner stone of 
ehurch. 

SEATTLE, WN., University, has assumed self sup- 
port, making our fifth self-supporting chu:ch in 
Seattle. 

SHERBURNE, N. Y.—A fine Seth Thomas clock has 
been placed on the tower; an anonymous gift. 


May Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 
1902 
832,418.27" 


4.02 


is repairing meeting 


Donations, 
Legacies, 





$45,115 59 


9 mos. 1902 
380,401 39° 
105,628 57 


9 mos. 1901 
$348,880.28" 
97,879 80 


$446, 760. 08 


Donations, 
Legacies, 


$486,029 96 
months, $31.- 
total in- 


Increase in donations for pine 
521.11; increase in legacies, $7,748.77; 
crease, $39,269 88. 

The debt of the Board Sept. 1, 1901, was $102.- 
341.38. Receipts for the debt in May, not included 
in the above statement, are $1,584.15; and for nine 
mouths, $83,578.56, 





* Not including receipts for the debt. 


Recent Accessions 


We print only those aggregating ten or more. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
No. Reading, Mass., — 10 Albion, Neb.. —— 37 
Nome, Alaska, — 10 Wi.sted, Ct, First, 12 17 
Loda. Ill, — 10 Toledo, lo., 17 17 
O ds, Io 3 10 Iron River, Wis, — 17 
Spokane, Wnh., Pil- Oak Park, Ul., Sec- 
grim, 5 10 ond, 617 
Ww eliesley, Mass, 6 10 Pasauena, Cal., Lake 
Prov idence, R. _Ave., 12 17 

kimwood eg mple, 7 10 Viola, Wis., — 18 
Sutton, Mas 9 10 Rodney, lo., 9 18 
West Duluth, "Minn. , 9 10 Ahtanum, Wn., 11 18 
Boulder. Col., — 10 Denver, Vol., Har- 
Beresford, 8. D . — 10 seem, 18 
Detroit, Mich., First, 2 10 Eldn, Io. 19 
Chicago, ll., Forest- Cine intontt, O0.,Storrs, 19 19 

ville, 4 10 Colorado Springs, 
Roney, Io 5 10 Col., First, 13 19 
Randolph. ¥ Wis., 7 10 Windham, a. 20 
Denver, Col., Villa Steamboat Roe k, 

Park, 8 1 lo., 8 20 
Ironton, O., 9 10 Springfield, Mass., 
Hinsdale, Lil., 10 10 ope, 1 12 
Denver, Col, Pli- Buffalo, N. Y., First, 10 21 

grim, — 11 San Jose, Cal’ A 19 21 
Chicago, Ill., North Chesterfield, Ill., 21 21 

Shore, — 11 Lakeview, Mich., 21 21 
Omaha, Neb., First, 4 11 Lawrence, Mich., — 22 
Ellington, Ct., 5 11 Bristol, ut., 20 22 
Redlands, Cal., 5 11 Neligh, Neb., 9 22 
Boston Mass. ., Ros- Fond du Lac, Wis, — 43 

lindale, 6 11 Alameda, C ‘al., 19 23 
Fayette, lo. lo 7 11 Monticello, Io., 20 23 
Friend, 'Neb., 11 11 Galt, Io — 24 
Burlington; Vt., Gardiner, Me., 15 24 

first, 11 Los Angeles, Cal., 
Burlington, Vt., Col- ‘irst, 7 7 24 

lege St., - il Brooks, Mich. 25 
Torrington, Ct., ayree ure, N. Y., Good. | 

French, — 11 inl, — 25 
Spokane, Wn., West- Gridiey , 26 26 

minster, 11 Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Pasadena, Cal., First, 7 . a rot, 19 28 
Chicago, lL, Bethel, 8 11 Marion. To., 23 29 
Thedford i Neb. 12 Weweter. "Mass. 

Antigo, Wis., — 12 Piedmont, — 28 29 
Blattsbiurg, lo., —- 12 Binghamton, N.. ¥,, 
Lewis, — 12 First, — 30 
St Johns, Mich., — 12 Weeping Water, 
Waterloo, Io. 5 12 Neb., 30 
Esteiline, S. D., 8 12 Dixon, Ill, West 
Marietta, O., First, 11 12 Side, — 30 
Spriugv iew. ’Neb., 12 12 Oberlin, O., Firat, 20 31 
| Emmetsburg, lo., 2 12 Summety ile, Ill, 31 31 
| Chicago, Tll., Wash- Pierce, Ne 0 32 
ington P: ‘ark, 4 12 a 0., W ashing- 
Buse ~ aa Mass., ton 15 33 
5 12 pebeane, Io.,. Sum- 
| Lake View, Io., 12 12 m 26 33 
- Rutian d, Vt.. 


overtax the stomach and contains none of the 


— supplied by the heavy carbonaceous 
oods. 

Fully cooked at the factory by food experts, 
brings it to you pent to serve, and does away 
with the heat of cooking and the time neces- 


Gage, Okl., Second, 


34 
San apne isco, Cal., san Bernardino, Cal., 37 





rst, 5 13 Oakland, Cal., First, 25 > BT 
Sherburne, NM. Y., 8 12% Potosi, Wis €e _ 29 37 
Rosemond, m. 10 13 Rochester, N. Y., 
Rapid « ity, D, 11 13 South, 33 37 
Sheboygan, Wie = — 13 Rockwell. 34 37 
Wauwatosa, Wis., 3 13 Pleasant V aitey, Wn.,— 42 
Buchanan, N. D., -- 14 Clarion, Io., 88 42 
Pittsfield, N. H., 11°14 -P ortland, Ure., Sun- 
Mendon, IIl., 14 14 nyside, — 43 
Rushville, \. Y., — 14 Oshkosh, Wis . 40 44 
Hampton, Io., 8 14 Dodgeville, Wis., 43 44 
Oto, Lo.. 12 14 Aurora, Mo, 44 44 
Plymouth, Wis., 14 14 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Bethe!, 0, 15 ine, 38 46 
Fort Cobb, Ok1., — 15 Gilman, Io., — 47 
| Lake Mills, Wis, — 15 Hiteman., lo 45 47 
Long Beach, Cal., 7 15 Wichita, Kan. .» Plym- 
Paso Robles, Cal., 8 15 outb, 17 48 
Alleghen\, Pa., First,9 15 D. nver, Col., Taber- 
Mt. Pleasant, To. * 12 15 nacle, — 49 
eae, lll., Green Winnepe , Man. 44 51 
— 15 Cleveland, O., ’Pil- 


sary to prepare ordinary food, and its crisp | 


daintiness is pleasing to the palate of young 
and old. 

Many delicious recipes are found in each 
Grape Nuts package, so that the form of eat- 


ing this wholesome food can be changed to | 
| 


suit the user. 


These suggestions, if followed for ten days, | 


will convince the most skeptical that a cool 
body, an active brain and an energy hitherto 
unknown will prevail and the general lassi- 
tude pecul ar to warm weather will disappear. 





Mass., rim 54 


8 pri eld, 
0 § Worecebte ar, Mass., 


st, — 15 

Darlington, Okl1., — 15 First, 58 

Beavron Hill, Mich. » — 16 Los Angele: 8, Cal., 
Syracuse, NM. Ye Fi 20 62 
Plymouth, — 16 Grinnell, Io., 49 66 
Seattle, Wn. -» Plym- Atlantic, lo., 61 68 
ut 16 Fairmount, ind., — 84 
Longmont, Col., 10 16 Tyler, >. . = 100 

Fergus Falls, Minn., 13 16 Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Cheshire, Ct., 14 16 LIL fo omy th 80 114 
Menomonie, Ww is., — 16 Appleton, Ww is., 153 163 

Chicago, Lil., First, 7 16 Detroit, Mich., 
Wellsville, Kan., 14 16 North, 68 207 
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closed out. 
vantage of this Sale. 


ular prices 


reduced to $6 


duced to $3.34. 


$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. 

$10 Skirts reduced 
$6.67. 


Rainy-day Skirts, 
former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. 

* a reduced to 


guaranteed to fit anc 





Suits and Skirts, made to or- 
der, at one third less than reg- 
Perfect in style, 
shape and workmanship. 

Note these reductions: 


Cloth Suits, former price $10, 
67 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts made of all-woo! mate- 
rials, former price $5, 


$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


INCE the announcement of 
our Reduced Price Sale a 
few weeks ago several hun- 

dred pieces of goods have been 
There is still a rich 
assortment, but you must act 
quickly if you wish to take ad- 


re=- 


Ph Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Raglans, Riding-Habiis, etc. 
$5 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $3.34. 
$4 Wash-Suits reduced to $2.67. 
The Catalogue, samples and Reduced Price-List 
wil be se.t /ree Loe request. 
please yuu. 
send it back and we wi/l refund your money 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
















Kvery garment 
If it does not, 











i, ques 
+ — 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, gerees 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


‘Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in @ dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


























NO POISON 


Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by 
Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware is sold by the 
leading Depariment 


BURNED IN THE and HHousefurnish- 
ENAMEL tng Stores. 
ARESAFE]| it’s. ‘x0 ¥x 
. Co., New York, 
Chicago. 








BEECHER 


of the great preacher are 


now issued by 


All the 


important works 


# BOOKS 


BOSTON Tbe Pilgrim Pre $$ 


CHICAGO 





ment. 





7. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to aoe detail. 
and other special rooms connectec 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 


Chapel 
Me establish- 














8 i ER Na KS 


a nn 


Pet Aan 


= ie MEL FT he J AN Re 





The New 
Overland 
Limited 


Electric Lighted trains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, with bath and 
barber, and Standard Sleeping 
Cars with drawing rooms. 
Leaves Chicago daily 8 p. m. 
VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 


JUN 20 1902 





Wise and Enterprising Men 


by insuring their lives for the benefit of their 
wives and children prevent the possibility of 
their having to rely upon the charity of others. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 


of THE 27 ®. 
America PRUDENTIAL 
sHAS THE A fe 
STRENGTH OF Fy 
GIBRALTAR 


John F. Dryden 
President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


DEPT. 59. 























NOW READY 


The New Hymnal 


For Sunday Schools and Social Meetings 


PILGRIM SONGS 


Containing 324 Hymns, with choice music, including some 
gems never before published, together with the choicest 
of the old favorites. 

Handsomely printed and bound. Well indexed, and con- 
taining some choice opening and closing sentences. Is 
pronounced by good judges to be among the very best 
books made for the use of young people. 

No music so difficult that young people cannot easily 
learn it, and none of the trivial sort not worth learning. 
The hymns are choice; not one that is meaningless or 
inappropriate. Send for sample pages or a sample copy. 


























Sample at the hundred rate plus 5 cts. postage. 


$35.00 per hundred, net. ° cloth binding 
25.00 * 4A ° ° board cover 








The Pilgrim Press 
Chicago 





A Special Book Bargain 


Dr. Bradford’s book on Congregationalism 
at a greatly reduced price. 


The Pilgrim in 
Old England 


By Amory J. Bradford, D. D., 


Moderator of the National Council. 


A review of the history, present condition 
and outlook of the Congregational churches in 
England, with a discussion of creeds, doctrines, 
polity, relations to the state, etc., and interesting 
notes and comparisons of English preachers. 

This book was published at $2.00. We 
have secured a limited number which we offer 
while they last at 


50 cts. each, postpaid 


Order at once. 





poston THE PILGRIM PRESS uicaco 




















